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ESSAYS 
The Prisoner at the Bar 


ARTHUR TRAIN, Assistant District Attorney 
in New York County. 
This book describes, primarily for the 


layman, but also for the lawyer, the , 


actual administration of criminal justice, 
using New York City as an example. It 
is filled with anecdotes, and the subject, 


while thoughtfully discussed, is treated | 


in a lively and entertaining manner. 
$2.00 net. Postage 15 cents 


Shakespeare and the. 


Modern Stage 
By SIDNEY LEE 


Eleven brilliant essays on the relation 
of Shakespeare and the life and stage of 
to-day. 


“There is nota dull page in the book."— 
The Nation 


$2.00 net, per set. Postage 15 cents 


TheTextor Shakespeare | 


By T. R. LOUNSBURY, Professor of 
English at Yale University 


‘Ripe scholarship and an admirable quality 
of presentation characterize all of Prof. Louns 
bury’s writings, and these are seen at their 
best in this new volume.”’— Chicago Daily 
News. 


$2.00 net. Postage 15 cents 


Liberty, Union and 
Democracy 
The National Ideals of America 
By BARRETT WENDELL 


* The most illuminating and stimulating ex 
position of American National ideals that has 
appeared for many a day. It should be widely 
read."’—The Nation 


$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 


Industrial America 
By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


“It is a pleasure to emerge from the general | 


confusion of thought regarding economic 


problems in the United States and find the | 


well considered and wholly sound ideas of a 
profound and finished thinker.’’—Chicago 
Daily News. 


With maps and Diagrams. 
Postpaid $1.37 


The Art of the Singer 


Practical Hints in Vocal Technics and 
Style. 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


and lovers of singing.”’--St Louis Re 


tc. 
$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’ new book 


| 
| 
| 


Real Soldiersot Fortune | 


In his great novel, ** Soldiers of For 
tune,’’ Mr. Davis described the ideal ad 
venturer. Here he tells even more bril 
liantly the true and extraordinary histories 
of such men as General William Walker, 
Baron Harden-Hickey, General Maclver, 
Winston Spencer Churchill, Captain Philo 
Norton McGiffen, and Burnham, chief of 


scouts. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cts. 


By Italian Seas 
By ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 


Nlustrated by the Author. 
‘Without exception, this is one of the most 
entertaining books on travel it has been our 
good fortune to meet with: pleasant reading, 
vivid description, bright and genial tone.” 
Philadelphia Press 


$2.50 net. Postage 20 cents 


The First Forty Years of 


Washington Society 


From the letters and journals ot Mrs. 
Samuel Harrison Smith (Margaret Bayard), 
edited by Gaillard Hunt. With numerous 
il!ustrations and portraits. 

With a keen sense of humor, an eye for the 
picturesque, warm sympathies, and consider- 
able cultivation, Mrs Smith could not fail to 
be a good correspondent, and her writings 
are of genuine value and most entertaining.” 
N.Y. Tribune 


Iiustrated. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70 


Camp Fires in the 


Canadian Rockies 
By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


With 70 illustrations from photographs 
by J. M. Philips. 

“ The reader is defied to find any dull pages in this; 
besides which there ls a world of information anc 
intelligent comment, and tn addition the wonderful 
pictures by Mr. Philips “hicago Inter Ocean 

“Written ina lively end popular style, and abound 
ing In thrilling adventure, ft is also a valuable con 


tribution to the natural history of the region 
N.Y. Tribune 


$3.00 net. Postage 24 cents 


Old Creole Days 
By GEORGE W. CABLE 


A new edition of the famous book, beau- 
tifully illustrated from drawings by Albert 


| Herter, reproduced in photogravure. A 
“Of the greatest value and importance to all | 


perfect presentation of one of the modern 
classics 


$2.50. Leather, $5.00 


| 


— 
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IMPORTATIONS 


a 
Napoleon’s Last 
Voyages 
The diaries of Admiral Ussher of “Th 
Undaunted’’ and J. R. Glover of “The 
Northumberland”’ during Napoleon's voy 
ages to Elba snd St. Helena. Full of int 
reSting and valuable material 


Illustrated. $3.00 net 


A German Pompadour 
By MARIE HAY 


This is a notable piece of work The Au} 


enaecum 
Illustrated. $3.50 net 


The Letters of William 
Blake 


With his Life by W. T. Tatham. Edited 
from the original manuscript, with ar 
introduction and notes by A. J. B. Rus 
sell. An important addition to our know 
ledge of Blake. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 


FOR CHILDREN 
The Queen’s Museum 


and Other Fanciful Tales 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


The best and most popular of Stock 
ton’s inimitable fairy stories, full of th 
whimsical humor and gay spirits that 
make them perfect of that kind, and beau 
tifully illustrated in sympathetically 
quaint and fanciful manner. 


Illustrated in colors, $2.50 
DAN BEARD’S 


Field and Forest Handy 
Book 


New Ideas for Out-olf-Doors 


A book that every boy will want, telling 
him how to carry out all kinds of new 
games and sports, both for indoors and 


| outdoors, and new ways of practising the 


old sports, with many valuaMe hints or 
camping, and such things as how to pack 
a dog, how to steer a bob-sled, how to 
build a real log-house, how to make a 
driving cart, how to camp out in your 
backyard, etc, 


Profusely illustrated by the author. 
$2.00 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - New York 
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The Journal 


Ol 


‘Political Economy 


OCTOBER, 1906 


| The History of Industrial Employment of 

Women in the United States: An Introduc- 
tory Study 

Part | 

the 

Centuries, 

Part Il—Statistics of Women 

* Manufactures,’’ 1810-1900 

Part 111—The Early Attitude 

‘Women in Industry.”’ 

EDITH ABBOTT 


‘Women in 
nth 


Industry ’’ in 
Seventee ind Eighteenth 


in 


Toward 


ll Notes 


The Problem of Domestic Service. 


I. M. RUBINOW 


| Ill Book Reviews 


IV New Publications 
NOVEMBER, 1906 


1 Ocean Freight Rates and Their Control by 
Line Carriers J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Il The Prevention of Stock-Watering by Public 
Service Corporations ARTHUR W. SPENCER 


Ill Municipal Ownership in Germany 
HuGO MEYER 


IV Notes 


vs. Historical Narrative 
F. HOXIE 


Historical Method 


Legality of a Boycott in Germany 
ERNST FREUND 


On the 


V Book Reviews 
VI New Publications 


ADVISORY EDITORS 


LY - AN J. GAGE, lute Secretary of the Treas- 
an BENJ. ANDREWS. Chancellor, University 
We braska; W. W. FOLWELL, Professor, Uni- 
vers ty of Minnesota; A KIAER, Director of 


N 
ADOLF ©. MILLE R, Professor, 
PAUL LEROY-BEAU- 


Statistics, Norway; 
University of California; 


LIEU aris France; DAVID KINLEY, Pro- 
fessor University of MIlinois; MAFFEO PAN- 
rALEONI, Professor, Rome, Italy; HENRY O. 
ADAMS, Professor, University of Michigan; LUIGI 
BODIO, Senator, Rome, Italy; ALFRED MAR- 
SHALL, Cambridge University, England; CAR- 
ROLL D. WRIGHT, President, Clark Colle 

HORACE WHITE, late Editor New York Evening 
Post; WILLIAM A. SCOTT, Professor, Universit 
of Wisconsin; JAMES H. BOKBLS, late Comptrol- 


EMILE LEVASSEUR, Member of 
France; CHARLES R. CRANE, 
Ohicago; EUGEN VON PHILIP- 


ler of ogg m4 
Institute, Paris 


Crane Company 


POVICH, University of Vienna, Austria-Hungary; 
| PAUL MILYOUKOV, St. Petersburg, Russia; W- 
| LEXIS, Gottingen, Germany 

Dept. 21 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
Orro Harrassowirz, Leipzig 
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=e OTHER CHRISTMAS as ore 


Will so often be a reminder of the giver. Useful, 
Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable, Popular, 
Comgteens Scient.fic, U p To Date and Authoritative. 
000 New Words, 2380 Pages, sooo Illustrations, 
.in Chief W.T. Harris, Ph.D... LL.D. »U.S. Comr. 
of Edn. Highest Awards at St. Louis and Portland. 


1S IT NOT THE BEST GIFT YOU CAN SELECT? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
The largest of our abridgments. Regular 
and Thin Paper editions. Unsurpassed for 
nee and convenience. 
116 Packs AND 14.0 ILLUSTRATIONS. 














Write for ‘“‘ The Story of a Book”’—Free, 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEsT. 








ART AND LITERATURE 


ves Mast¥s Outlines of the History of Paiat- 


la 
voo Mach’s Greek Sculpture 

Weir’s Greek Painters’ Art 

Hoyt’s World's Painters and their Pictures 


Davidson's Philosophy of Goethe’s Faust 
Heller’s Studies in Modern German Litera- 
ture 
Cook and Benham’s Specimen Letters 
Van Dyke’s Poems of Tennyson 


CINN & COMPANY - BOSTON 








MORAL EDUCATION 


Two By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS. 
$1.60 net. 
Great 
CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 
Books | By OTTO PFLEIDERER. $1.50 net. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, N. Y. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Frex & Co., Proprietors. 
Boston 1505 Pa. Ave, W ashington 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cen. Bid.. Minneapolis 
aoe =. Ave, Chicago 1200 Williams Av., Portiand 
er Bid., Denver 525 Stime’n Bid. Los Angeles 
"ry Bik. Spokane 717 Market St. San F *nclsco 
a to any address above for Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Has Good Positions for Good Teachers with Good 


Records. 
Send for Circular on Free 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 Chapel nr ‘Albany, N. Y. 


4 Ashburton PI. 








F:ducational. 


Educational. 


ATHENE ZUG (Switzerland) 


High-class School for Young Ladies. 
Arts, Swedish Gymnastics, Sports. 
country. First-class establishment. 
Principal at the above address. 


Large grounds by the Lake. 
Apply for detailed prospectus to the 


Modern Languages, Sciences, Music, 
Charming 





MassacueeTTa, Boaton. 
B' ISTON UNIVERSITY Law 


New features, Address the Dean. 
M 


School, 


M. BresLow. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Royse Location bigh and dry. Laboratories, 
Shop for Mechanic Arta. Strong teachers, Boarnest boys. 
Gymnasium with new ae. 7 Fite y college, 
‘oung boys tn separate 





Address 
Dr. & C. WHITE, Reck Ridge Hall, Wellesley Millis, Mass. 


i 





‘ 


THE MIC ee mer Any AcApaasy 
rehard Lake ich 
Ideal ~~ Fine t. «-™ for all 


oyun 
| colleges. Strong teaching. Genuine military train- 


ing. Symmetrical culture. Clean atmos a Not 
a reform school. LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Cloth, §0 centa beasher, SS ogy List on r 
E. P. DUTTON - - NEW Y 





uest. 
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ORDER NOW VOLUME I! OF 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


By RUSSELL STURGIS, A.M., Ph.D. 


Author of “A Dictionary of Architecture and Building,” “How to Judge Architecture,” “The Appreciation of 
Sculpture,” etc., etc. To be published in three volumes, each volume 350 illustrations, gilt top, 
edges; cloth, per set, net $15.00; half morocco, per set, net $22.50. Carriage extra. 

A complete and comprehensive critical and narrative — of the world’s architecture and architectural 
development. Mr. Sturgis’s many years as a practising architect, his constant study of all branches of art, and 
his position as the leading art and architectural critic ot this country, and perhaps of the world, tit him admira 
bly for this work. 

Volume | includes the architecture of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Greece, pre-Roman Italy, and Rome 
SEND FOR SPECIAL PROSPLCTUS 


MR. PICK WICK’S CHRISTMAS | KATRINA 


Selections from The Pickwick Papers By ROY KOLFE GILSON 


By CHARLES DICKENS Author of “In the Morning Glow”’ 
Illustrated by George Alfred Williams, $2.00. Illustrations in color by Alice Barber Stephens. — $1.50. 
These new interpretations of Dickens's characters have created ie al swrnal: “A book to Hager over 


endless comment and have caused a new interest in the Dickens 
Christmas stories. At the same time this book is one of the 
most distinctive of the season's publications 


A Companion toA Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth 
POWER LOT MAX FARGUS 


By SARAH P. McL. GREENE By OWEN JOHNSON 
Author of ““Cape Cod Folks” and “Vesty.”’ $1.50. Author of “Arrows of the Almighty.” $1.50. 


This story of Lorry McRae and the quaint little Kats 
only makes achirming novel, but in minufactur ind illustra 
tions it is an exceptionally attractive gift book 


Almost without exception the reviewers of the country agree Life, New York: “*\s interesting and suggestive of possi 
that this book, both in humor and in spirit, surpasses anything | bilities as anything receatly done by the younger Americar 
that Mrs. Greene has written. ' writers.”’ 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 33-37 East 17th St., New York 














The Settlement of The Wonders of the Colorado Desert 
Jamestown | By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


A graphic account of the Colorado Desert region in Southern California, 
by CAPT. JOHN SMITH, and LORD including the story of the Colorado River's overtlow into the Salton Sea 
BALTIMORE’S PLANTATION IN MA- With 33 full page crags and over 300 ken n and ink sketches by Carl Eyte 
RYLAND, from Father White's Narrative, 2vols. Swo, gilt top, in bor f Postage 45 cent lust read 
are just added tothe OLD SOUTH LEAF. | 
Ser. cand for complete lists of Leaflets | § Literary By-Paths in Old England By HENRY (. SHELLE! 
. \ delightful record of a pilgrimage, with pen and camera, to the home 
Price § cents cach. $4 per hundred. of famous English authors. With 124 unusual pictures. 8vo, git top, 


—_—— in box. $3.00 net. Postage 27 cents. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Through the Gates of the Netherlands *) waxy & Water 


Old South Meeting House 





BOSTON A fascinating account of a4 picturesque cx puntry and people by the 
author of ‘‘ The Wood Carver of Lympu ‘One of the most entertain- 
THE ing bouks of foreign lands ever written With 24 photogravure plat 


ove, / P= $2.00 net Postag 
BURROWS CLEVELAND, OHIO Prneeer a rr 


BROTHERS The Land of Enchantment By LILIAN WHITING 
COMPANY A vivid presentation of the scenic marvels and the resources and deve lop 





issue monthly, a catalog of rare, scarce and un ment of life in the great Southwest—from Pike's Peak to the Pacifi 

usual books, They also offer librarians and col- With 35 tllustrations. Swvo, gilt top, in bor $2.50 net Postage 20 cent 

a — fully annotated list of Americana and x 

—— prepared brochure on American his- ® and other 7, nase 
whi ch tells of the publications issued by them The Stars and Stripes American Flags by PELEG D. HARRISON 

~ of those in contemplation. A post-card sug- ‘ : 

gesting that such material would be appreciated A comprehensive history of our national standard and all other America 

will have immediate attention. flags. With 8 flag illustrations in color. S8vo, gilt top, $7.00 net, Postas 





2 cents 
RESEARCHES made in the BOSTON LIBRARY, oe 


HARVARD LIBRARY, BOSTON ATHENAEBUN, 

TRANSLATIONS made from French and Italian By PROF, EDWARD S. MORSE 
Summaries of books or chapters; Expert copy and Mars and Its Mystery ’ . R t 
S-.,_<.. H. DIKE, Mass. Institute of A popular study of the Planet Mars and its canals. ‘*‘ This is the best book 

ve - for the general reader that has been written.’ Springheld Republs 





With illustrations. 12mo. $2.00 net. Postage 1§ cents 


Financial. Some Chinese Ghosts By LAFCADIO HEARN 





w 
= bey ene sell bills of exchanges and A new edition ot : ‘one oft the best books ever written by this master of the 
LETTERS make cable sremeteve of mene on Bu- 
, Aust t ird ; °F ae Sg anciuco Chronicle. 12mo0, $1.5 
OF rope, Australie, and | joueh Africa, abe weird and occult San Francisco Chronicle. 12mo0, $1.50 net 
CREDIT = 4nd Travellers’ Credits avatiable in all 
of the world. 


International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
FO. 60 WALL STREET, MEW YORE, 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston sockstiers 
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WHITTIER’S 
SNOW-BOUND 









THE STORY OF 


POCAHONTAS AND JOHN SMITH 








This simple charming 
classic of Winter life and Told and Pictured by E. BOYD SMITH 
00d cheer is a delight to 'wenty-s'x admirable historical tableaux in a series of stirring colored 
readers of all ages rh pictures, with a brief text, after the style of *‘The Story of Noah's Ark.’ 
as illus rations aes tint \propos of the Jamestown tri enary A fascinating depict on of the ear 
- Bay a of A | eat | ish-American romance In box, $2.50 net Postage 20 cents 
rare choice One of the 
handsomest books of the sea 
con tantavilie* Gouri THE GOLDEN DAYS OF THE 
A remarkably interesting 
circ irmarkably Interestin RENAISSANCE IN ROME 
publican 
‘ Wis. State Journal By RODOLFO LANCIANI 
In box, $2.50 
Rome at the time of Paul IIL, of Michael Angelo, and of Raphael, by the greatest au- 
THE FLOCK thority on the subject The illustrations number about 100, many reproduced for the first 
tin and show nteresting monuments the period. 
By MARY AUSTIN \ mor oteseniies book of tiscellaneous reading on Rome we have not met in a long 
n ey o rity 
‘ turesque idyllic study of sheep herding ; “ andes 
“ ~\ - ae t x 4 . i -" Beautifully printed and bound in red and gold $5.00 net. Postage, 31 cents 
. an lllustrates v , love 
rt m ck a book of such unusuai 
; slevumeane © dasgeier comet AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FRANKLIN 
} ends Krooklyn Eagle 
Mrs. Aust knows the unfamiliar phases A sumptuous special ed tion of 1,000 copies. The illustrations, in photogravure and helio- 
myths of the camp fires and type are particularly fine, aud include portraits, specimens of printing, &c. ‘One cannot 
ors, and the moods of the land help reflecting on the pleasure that Franklin h mself, considering it as a printer, would have 
as made her home The found in such a sumptuous quarto With these bread, clear pages before him, the reader can 
j 1 remain one of the classica of Ga give himself up, w as much ease as though he were using the handlest of handy volumes, 
' toral lite Denver Times In box t “~~ enjoymen of Franklin's lucid and beguiling text.."—New York Tribune. $10.00 
Postage 18 cents het ‘ost paid 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND By BLISS PERRY 
\ book wh'ch inevitably must attract at- 
I s one of the most notable publications of the season, for Hearn'’s life was interesting tention. . . < It is net only an admirable ex- 
romant in _ extreme He was alee one of the best, letter writers of his time, rival ample of scholarly and trained criticism; it is 
“ aon am muctl o his correspondence es here lishe ust surely ke er ear perfec ~ ite ogra hag 
i smong the blographies of the yea The Dial ” i +e : gee oe - TR ne BE ; fe ~—t a ‘ lhcna~s — 
iblication of Fitzgerald's The Nation With many portraits and illustra “There is a charm and completeness about 
I volumes, in box, $6.00 net. Postage 45 cents the book which will do much to make it the 
last and authoritative biography.’’—Washing- 
ton Star. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 
MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN eat MA 
mivapawngugibusdinntsmteaed Rh ge 
y . 
av me the leaders o eligious oug ‘eylo ne . ‘ - 
i > ng L f re lich us th ught in Ceylon and India “M <t Congressman Burton shows the large part 
very many ting people are set down with a quality and } r P 
‘ ‘ ngages : absorbed attentior the read Fhe beok is So played by Sherman during the important period 
s that t . can efferd to mica thes eats kel ot B sk lyr between 1855 and IS08 In American States- 
d. $3.00 net Postag 20 cents . . pacaer page rookiyn men, Second Serles With portrait $1.25 net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 
- 7 
LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY LELAND LINCOLN: —_ OF 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNFLI 
» “ D 
we tien 4 eve y i’ - 
\ work of except il interest, gracefully and sympathetically written a full-length raphy, valuable for its excellent personal group- 
f fu most picturesque of American personalities Philadelphia Press il ing and its collocation of anecdotes."’—Phila- 
\ 50 et Postage 28 cents delphia Record. Illustrated. $3.00 net. Post- 
age, 17 cents 








SHAKESPEARE 


Complete in One Volume 


1 handy printed in beauti 
» acholarly and care 
' great help toe th 
ul New York Sun “An 
ighl malern edition 
‘ h tl tathou 
| Shakespeare n ex 
ik d ilerald 
\\ \ Nellaon of larva 
‘ ries Wit traits 
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FRIENDSON THESHELF 


By BRADFORD TORREY 





THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 


By JOHN W. FOSTER 


A handbook of diplon as illustrated in the foreign relations of the Un‘ted States, by 
the greatest American authority Contains information of tnterest to every American citizen. 
\n mpertant work very readable and entertaining.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. $3.00 net. 
oatage, 20 cents ’ 
BOOKS, CULTURE AND CHARACTER 
By J. N. LARNED 

\ small, readable, and very usefal volume of the utmost importance to librari- 
ne and teachers, as well as to the general reader.’"—Chicago Advance. 

Will appeal to every lover of books."’— I Luisville Courler-Journal. $1.00 net. Postage. 
l”) cents 


ytmrelve literary, eseaye covering | ‘Thoreas ATONEMENT IN LITERATURE AND LIFE 
Mr. ‘Tervey_ io 0 been ond Glnertusinnting By CHARLES A. DINSMORE 
a i ie, den a a a. — An orginal study of the doctrine of reconciliation through literature rather than through 
‘ ‘we * A tte A han the Seriptures. Dr. Dinsmore believes that the dominant ideas of religion and lIterature are 
j , the same $1.1) net Postage 14 cents 
— ~~ 








Our IMlustrated Holiday Bulletin Sent Free on Request. 


85 Fitth Ave., New York HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston 























The Nation. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBEK 6, 1806. 


The Week. 


No one calls this an era of good feel- 
ing, politically speaking, yet it has prov- 
ed nearly or quite the best year in this 
country’s history for those who appeal 
for votes on the ground that there is 
nothing to choose between Democrats 
and Republicans. The minor parties, 
which do not learn their standing and 
successes until the curiosity of every 
one else is satisfied, are only now cele- 
brating their triumphs in the recent 
election. We have heard but little from 
the Populists, to be sure, but the publi- 
cations of Socialists and Prohibition- 
ists are full of cheering news. Such 
phrases as “100 per cent. gain,” “200 
per cent. gain,” “300 per cent. gain,” are 
seattered liberally through their or- 
gans. Instead of a dispersed vote, of no 
importance anywhere, the minor parties 
now seem able, by vigorous campaign- 
ing with good candidates, to cut pretty 
deep into the solid party votes. The 
sume growth of independent sentiment 
which made the voters discriminate be- 
tween Hughes and his colleagues in this 
State, or between Johnson and his in 
Minnesota, has weakened greatly the 
force of blind partisan loyalty against 
which the independent or third-party 
candidate always had to contend. The 
immediate result is that our legisla- 
tures are ceasing to represent only two 
parties. Out of all the legislatures chos- 
en in 1904, the Populists had 2 members 
in Alabama, the Prohibitionists 2 in II- 
linois, and the Socialists 5 in Wiscon- 
sin. The Socialists have increased their 
legislative membership in Wisconsin, 
and elected for the first time members 
in Illinois, Florida, and virtually in 
Pennsylvania, where two candidates of 
the Federation of Miners have been 
sent to Harrisburg. The Prohibition- 
ists have gained three members in Min- 
nesota, one in West Virginia, and at 
least one additional in Illinois (where 
the cumulative system of voting im- 
proves the chances of third candidates). 
A Prohibition nominee with Republi- 
can endorsement was elected in New 
York, and one with Democratic endorse- 
ment in Massachusetts. Thus, however 
slight the influence such scattered fight- 
ers may be able to wield, the reforms 
for which they stand will at least cease 
to be voiceless. 


The postal service has always been in 
this country the standard example of 
Government ownership and operation. 
On the one side, its low rates are con- 
trasted with the high rates of the ex- 
press companies; on the other, its re- 
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curring annual deficit is pointed to as | 


conclusive evidence that a private cor 
poration could do the work better. Last 


the scum of the earth, impressed men, 


| ex-convicts, and gutter-snipes generally. 


week, a group of Chicago capitalists | 
actually made the formal offer before | 
the Congressional commission to take | 
over the Post Office bodily. The private 


firm professes itself willing to cut first 
and second-class rates in half, giving 


penny letter-postage, yet at these figures | 


to wipe out the deficit, make 7 per cent 
profit for the company itself, and turn 
all receipts above that rate into the 
Treasury. What has the Department it 
self to offer by way of alternative? 
Well, the most concrete proposal at pres 
ent seems to be that of Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General Madden, to the ef 
fect that the rate on periodicals be 
raised from one to four cents a pound 
Beyond the quadrupling of this single 
rate, against which convincing argu- 
ments can certainly be urged, there are 
no innovations in sight. Probably a 
well-managed corporation could bring 
about an equilibrium between receipts 
and expenses, with the present extent of 
the service. But the publicly managed 
Post Office attained this equilibrium in 
the eighties, before rural free delivery 
was invented. If it had not been for 
that innovation, there would have been 
no deficit, as careful computations show, 
for three years past. Neither rural de- 
livery nor the low second-class rate was 
originally adopted as a pure business 
proposition. Congress regarded both as 
measures of general public good. We do 
not suppose for an instant that Con- 
gress will give sach a stupendous con- 
tract to any private interest. But the 
incident ought to have a wholesome ef- 
fect notwithstanding. This year’s deficit 
is four million dollars less than last 
year’s. There are ten millions more to 
be saved. What would happen if the 
railway contracts were scrutinized as 
microscopically as the second-class list? 


Rear-Admiral G. A. Converse’s pro- 
posal to remove the marines from our 
n-en-of-war will renew an old and bit- 
ter controversy. For years before the 
war with Spain the navy “was divided 
into two camps—those who favored the 
retention of the marines on ships, and 
those who wished them removed. The 
leaders of the latter faction were the 
then vounger officers, headed by Lieu- 
tenant (now Commander) Bradley A. 
Fiske. The war in Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines, resulting as it did in the en- 
largement of the Marine Corps, and in 
the increased activity of the navy, end- 
ed the controversy temporarily. The 
marines are an exceptionally fine and 
an ably-officered body of men. Their 
presence on warships is, however, a sur- 
vival of the days when the sailors were 
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A strong and well-disciplined guard was 
then necessary to prevent mutiny and 
disorder The modern sailor resents 
having a guard over him, and this part 
of the marine’s work is now of so little 
importance that he is used to man a 
gun, just like the bluejacket For land 
ing parties and quick service like that 
in Cuba recently, the marines are still 
of great value, as they are a very mobile 


body. 


The Standard Oil Company's appeal 
ed misericordiam is comic, bathetic, or 
exasperating—according as one takes It 
That this overgrown corporation should 
fall a-whimpering when it is spanked, 
speaks more for the power of publi 
opinion than for the power of reason in 
its managers. What they say about the 
extent and importance of their export 
trade, and of the competition they have 
to meet abroad, is perfectly true: but 
if they imagine that considerations of 
that kind will make people overloo) 
what they have done at home, they evi 
dently have not the faintest notion of 
the popular odium under which they 
rest, or of the public with which they 
have to deal. To beg for support as a 
great patriotic institution, is not only 
impudent, even for the Standard Oil, 
but wholly aside from the real point at 
issue. That is merely whether these sup 
plicating gentlemen are or are not law 
breakers Detailed charges that they 
have repeatedly and knowingly violated 
the statutes have been officially made 
against them, and suits are now pend 
ing in the courts to determine whether 
they are criminals. Until that question 
is decided, we think their confidences 
kad better be confined to their lawyers 
and that their begging for mercy should 
be reserved for the judge, and not wast 
ed upon a distinctly cold publie 


“It is a murder trial solely and sim 
ply,” says Gov. Gooding of Idaho re 
gurding the approaching trial of certain 
officers of the Western Federation of 
Miners, for complicity in the murder of 
er-Gov. Steunenberg. Now that the Su 
preme Court has disposed of the allega- 
tion that the extradition of the men 
was illegal, there is no excuse for mak 
ing it appear anything but a trial of 
individuals for a definite crime. A few 
months ago in this city some thousands 
of Socialists were marching under red 
flags and transparencies to protest 
against the “railroading” and attempted 
“murder” of Moyer, Haywood, and Pet- 
tibone. The highest court of the land 
has now held that the method by which 
the accused men were brought from 


i 
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Colorado to Idaho was legitimate. It re- 
mains for the authorities of the latter 
State to carry out their admirable de- 
termination, “that the men accused of 
the murder of ex-Gov. Steunenberg 
hould have a fair and impartial trial 
before the best and squarest jury that 
idaho could produce; that they should 
be completely cleared if innocent, and 
hanged by the neck until dead if guilty.” 
there undoubtedly exists in the min- 
sentiment quite as 


little entitled to 


States a hostile 
unreasoning and as 
respect as that of the agitators who 
“judicial murder” half a year be 


trial was set But Idaho has 


cried 
fere the 
uch a chance as seldom comes to any 
commonwealth for impressing the les 
son that the law is above any special 


interest, whether of capital or labor 


fhe trial of Cornelius P. Shea, the 
head of the 
who was able 
of that city last winter and fill its streets 


be overlooked by 


Chicago Teamsters’ Union, 


to paralyze the business 
with rioters, should 
unions. The Gar 
having a little 
wanted aid 
According to the Albert 
who has turned State’s evidence 


no student of labor 
Workers 
of its own on hand, 


testimony of 


ment Union, 


strike 


Young 
the agent of the Garment Workers dis- 
tributed $1,500 among six leaders of the 
purpose of “buying 


Young was not 


teamsters, for the 
a strike” of their men 
very enthusiastic over this, because the 

getting on well with 
had no complaints, and 


feamsters were 
their employers 
‘oucht not to get into trouble.” But the 
its work. Out of “sympathy” 
garment workers, 


$1,500 did 
for the down-trodden 
the teamsters struck—with what conse 
quences for the city our readers may re 
member. Hundreds of thousands of dol 
lars were lost to employers who could 
not move their goods, and to employees 
thrown out of work—merely in order 
that Shea and his followers might each 
put less than $300 into his pocket. This 
ordid story could be duplicated in many 
ections of the country. Such crooked 
ne damages the cause of labor unions 


more than all the machinations of capi 


Kichard Olney has an article in the 


welcoming the advent of 
politics What Is 


old-fashioned 


Inter Nation 
imbor i 


nad of thi 


organized 
plainly in the mi 


Democrat. 1 in acute realization of th 


per lest our em of government, and 


American ideale underlving | bye 


modified He dreads the 


haarmafiully 


gxradual disappearance of equality. b 


fore the law The mounting ar nee 
of special privilege | it irming to 
him as it is hateful: and he moke about 
for ome political force which may b 
powerful enough to stay these evil ten 


dencies Mr. Olney enumerates the ends 


for which organized ibor ought to 


are worthy end 


strive in politics. They 


= 
| 
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equal conetiantin for all men; no 
laid to enrich particular classes; 
opposition to graft and extravagance, 
however disguised; the abolition of pa- 
ternalism in government. It is unde- 
niably true that labor unions, like all 
other associations of citizens, ought to 
contend mightily for these political prin- 
ciples. But can Mr. Olney open his 
eyes and look full at organized labor 
as we know it and still say that he per- 
ceives uny such motives operative? He 
has only to read the official programme 
if the Federation of Labor to discover 
that what we have in trades unions in 
politics is only another class seeking 
special privileges. Nothing that the ben- 
eficiaries of protection ever asked, or 
thinking it- 


taxes 


that a moneyed oligarchy, 


self in control of government, ever 
greedily sought, is more grossly selfish, 
or discriminates more sharply against 
outsiders, than the avowed aims of 
trades unions. Labor leaders are not 
so much concerned to do away with 


the oppression by the tariff, as to win 
the legal power to do some oppressing 
on their own account. This is not 
strange. The protective system is bound 
to bring forth its perfect work in thus 
drugging the public conscience. When 
men are long accustomed to seeing a 
certain class empowered to tax their fel- 
lows, under the guise of protection, it is 
not surprising that they prick up their 
ears and set about getting their share 
of the Instead of correcting 
the abuses of special legislation, labor 
unions, taking to vote solidly, would 
only extend and heighten them. They 
do not know men,” said Burke of cer 
tain political philosophers of his day. 
We fear that it must be said of Mr. Ol- 
ney that his idealistic article shows that 
he does not know labor leaders. 


plunder. 


We note with pleasure the formation 
in Atlanta of a “Christian League” for 
preventing further mob outbreaks and 
aiding in the solution of the race prob- 
lem. It is being organized by the At 
lanta Business Men's Gospel Union. of 
which ex-Gov. W. J. Northen is presi- 
dent, in coéperation with the ministers 
ot the city: and it is noteworthy that 
members of both races are asked to join 
“constitute 
legion 


Its membersgare expected to 
themselves a sort of Southern 
of honor, hoping to be more powerful 
in preserving patriotism and high mor: 
ality than all laws or law officers.” If 
this sounds somewhat extravagant, the 
fundamental idea is one that cannot be 
commended Why there 
committee” in 


too highly 
should not be a “steering 
town and city, composed of the 
best and of both races, has 
long puzzled the outside observer. Such 
committees could accomplish much in 
preserving the peace and in uplifting 
The white members would 


each 
broadest 


the negroes 
find the colored ones ever ready to re- 











spond to wise leadership and anxious 
to control and punish the criminal 
blacks. 


Gross receipts of $127,559.40 in 1905 
~—these indicate what a business Har- 
vard athletics have become. Football 
is, of course, the great money-maker, 
the receipts from that sport being $85.,- 
353.66, “breaking all records” by $17,000. 
Significantly, the expenses of training 
the team also increased from $10,000 to 
nearly $30,000—the latter sum being re- 
quired to train forty or fifty men for a 
period of eight weeks, and pay salaries 
to trainers during the rest of the year. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that 
both this season and last the graduates 
were called upon to contribute to the 
salary and expenses of the head coach, 
whose dismal failure at New Haven is 
now a matter of record. Plainly, the 
itemizing of the $30,000 expenses is 
something to be studied with care. The 
net football earnings last year were 
255,000, and of this sum $27,000 was 
utilized to make good the deficits in 
other branches of athletics. Obvious- 
ly, the English and the West Point cus- 
tom of taking no gate-money for ama- 
teur matches, if introduced at Harvard, 
would necessitate a complete overhaul- 
ing of our athletic methods. Yet we be- 
lieve that the more publicity is given to 
the annual financial statements of our 
colleges, the more people will favor the 
adoption of the English system. The 
anomaly of a football team earning $55.,- 
000, when the public and graduates are 
being urged to give money to meet 
legitimate university expenses, affords 
ground for thought—and action. 


The new director of the German Co- 
lonial Department has found a novel 
use for African dependencies. The fol- 
lowing is from the report of Herr Dern. 
burg’s maiden speech in the Reichstag: 
“Rebellious natives, though he regretted 
to have to make the assertion, had one 
advantage: namely, that of developing 
firmness of character in the colonists.” 
In other words, if German Southwest 
Africa is a bit too arid to produce any- 
thing worth exporting, and a bit too hot 
to support a European farming popula- 
tion worth speaking of, it is neverthe- 
less inhabited by a number of sturdy, 
fichting tribes, whose activities serve to 
make the colony an admirable field for 
nurturing in the German immigrants 
those military virtues which prolonged 
Europe may have tended to 
weaken. It is a pity that this pedagogi- 
cal theory of colonization was not ex- 
plained to the Herero insurgents about 
a year ago. If they had been made aware 
that continued resistance on their part 
only served to emphasize the qualities 
of courage, initiative, and swiftness of 
ection In one of the Kultur nations of 
Europe, they would not have interrupt- 


peace in 
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ed the good work by surrendering in- 
considerately after losing only 55,000 
out of 60,000 souls 


News of the strife in Prussian Po 
land over the enforced use of German 
in the public schools, points to a grow- 
ing restlessness among the minor Slav 
peoples of central and southern Europe, 
who have apparently succumbed to the 
violent epidemic of political megalo- 
mania now sweeping the globe. Pan- 
Americanism, Pan-Germanism, 
lamism, Pan-Ethiopianism—we seem to 
be on the verge of Pan-everythingism 
Greater Britain, Greater Scandinavia, 
and Italia Irredenta, face almost their 
burlesque in the demand for a Greater 
Servia or a Greater Croatia. It is true 
that the weak peoples are herein acting 
in no spirit of mimicry, but rather un- 
der compulsion through the advance of 
the giant races that threaten to engull 
them. 
ravia is essentially a reply to Pan-Ger- 


The movement for a Greater Mo 


manism, as the movement for a Great- 
er Illyria is the reply to wide schemes 
of Magyar ambition. 
would only 


To compass these 
programmes result in a 
patchwork map as crazy as that of 
the ancient Germanic empire. The in- 
fluences that have encouraged the pres- 
ent striving among the minor races of 
Austria-Hungary and elsewhere have 
come primarily from Russia. The great 
lesson of the Russian revolution for the 
inferior races of Europe is that con- 
stant struggle for the preservation of 
nutional identity, no matter how seem- 
ingly hopeless, is justified because of 
the possibility of a political cataclysm 
tnat may make the dominant sovereign 
of to-day helpless to-morrow. Who 
vould have ventured to predict, three 
years ago, the chance of dissolution 
threatening the huge mass of the Rus- 
sian Empire, or greater liberties for the 
Armenians or the Jews, or a self-govern- 
ing Poland? Yet a Russia reorganized 
as a federation of autonomous states is 
rot beyond the possibilities of the near 
future. Indeed, federalism as the so- 
lution of the racial problem in Europe 
ray prove to be the great contribution 
of the Russian revolution to the West 
us democracy was of the French revo- 
lution. 


France and Germany, jealous and op- 
posed in so many respects, are in uni- 
son at least in the matter of due pro- 
tection of literary property. The agree- 
ment of 1883 between them has now 
been amended, extending the period dur- 
ing which an author may control the 
right of translation. Formerly, it was 
only ten years; hereafter, it is to run 
as long as the copyright. The new 
rule is to go into force with the meeting 
of the Berne Convention, two years from 
now. To that Convention nearly all 


civilized countries now subscribe, except 


Pan-lIs- | 


| 
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the United States Ou Governn 
would like to do so 
er—namely, the Typographical Union 
prevents it Rumania is a nation 


that has not yete adhered to the Bern 


Convention for the international protec 
tion of literary and artistic property 
But she appears to be preparing t gn 


herself with England, F 
many, thus making the American isola 


tion in literary barbarism the more pr 
nounced. The Congress. of Litera 
Property recently met at Bucharest, and 


the signs are reported to be f 


that the ronment W 


Rumanian Gov 
soon be found among the Bern gna 


tories. 


Norway is soon to rank with Belgium 


and Switzerland as neutralized state 
with its independence and integri 
While the 


nowadays, is to regard the 


guaranteed by the Powers 
tendency, 
neutrality of such states, in case « 
great European war, with a good dea 
of skepticism, they nevertheless have 

certain demonstrable value in times o 
peace as virtual little museums or lab 
oratories of statecraft, where new po 
litical ideas mav be tried out and ex 
hibited under special circumstances, on 
the chance that they may prove accept 
able to the more powerful governments 
Switzerland, of course, is the class‘ 
home of the referendum, and Belgiui. 
has demonstrated the fairness and prac 
ticability of proportional representation 
so successfully as to make the adoption 
of the system in the new Transvaal! 
Constitution a possibility So, too, the 
cause of international peace may draw 
appreciable profit from these small buff 
er states, as examples of prosperity and 


content without the drawback of mill 


tarism 


Faced by the possibility of a madman 
on the throne in the person of the pres 
ent Crown Prince, Servian politicians 
and military leaders are reported to be 
pianning the overthrow of the Kara 
georgevitch dynasty and the substitu 
tion of a member of some sovereign 
Palace murders, 


an elections, and a roval blood tai 


pretor 


German house 
nted 
with madness, yield a startling parallel 
between Imperial Rome and the little 
Siav Kingdom The situation also em 
phasizes the swift pace of modern life 
even in so remote a corner of Europe 
It took the Bavarian house of Wittels 
bach a thousand years to spend itself 
in a succession of insane kings: and 
the misfortunes of the Hapsburgs are 
accounted for by an equally long period 
of sovereign power and interbreeding. 
But from the outlawed Black George 
who made an independent Servia, to the 
is just three generations; 
generations intervened 


son of Peter I 
while only two 
between the founder of the rival line, 
Milosh Obrenovitch, and his impossible 


ATS 


inephew, Milan I In the mean 


would app r that the ' 


’ 


sons of German princely houses 


blessed, for in the course of 


me the are bound to Inherit the Balk 


Ny “ of hie of ® nu 
c's \ i 1 
own tongu raise , hope of 
vir he ‘ h ‘ tle of 
he TJ r Er re \\ } e re or 
pose that in high antiquity © 
\ was domi ed | il we ¢ 
consticde ible Civilizath “Ve he 

n other ti elle have found i 
ties half-buried in the ul of " 
‘ n, reli ipparently of the race 
hat overran Russia and actually cor 
quered China; but so far we are quits 
without literar documents of these 
eople, being dependent for their hi 

) on the testimony of the enemile 
We eem to trace their influences im the 
! on textile ind ce mile in Ce 

ind’ Westerr Asia but such ey 
lence is naturally of a slight and dubi 
ous kind It ha bent hoped that 
e Pumype expedition would throw 
fpitie licht oll these Th tte but sO far 
reliminary survevs have revealed chief 
the remains of very primitive peo 


ples If a German scholar is indeed to 
ng us information on the early hi 

tory of the Tartars, it will be a sort of 
compensation for the havoe that Ger 
n aniline factort are working In the 


ndid rug of the Turcoman region 


Lovers of the picturesque should wel 
ome the news of the abandonment of 
t. Helena by its British garrison. The 
zreater part of the inhabitants, number 
ng some 3,500, will probably emigrate 
ince there are practically no industries 
on the island. This is as it shonld be 
It was always an anomaly to think of 
St. Helena as an island like any other 
land in the gazetteer, with a popula 
tion, and exports and imports, and sav 
ngs banks, and possibly even a race 
uicide problem Deserted, it becomes 
1 monument and assumes its proper 
ublimity as the rock on which Great 
Britain chained the Prometheus of Eu 


pean ce mocracy 


It is no doubt a pity 
that some thousands of peacefui natives 
hould suddenly be deprived cf all 
means of livelihood and be compelled to 
eek their fortune elsewhere: but a 
thousand lives or so are not a large item 
n the total bill of Napoleonic glor 
As a matter of fact 
' 


the inhabitants, who are a mixture ol 


the poorest among 


white, negro, and Chinese blood, w 

probably remain on the island scratch 
ing some sort of living out of the vol 
canic soil, Clambering over the sits 
Longwood, they will only add to the 5 


; 


ture by enacting the part of the Bedoutn 


tethering his horse in the ruins of Baa 


bec, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The President's Message ts so long 
that few people will read it through. 
We cannot but regard a less lengthy 
document, which deals with a few im- 
portant subjects, as far more effective 
Such a Message—like Cleveland's fa- 
mous deliverance on tariff revision 
concentrates public attention and thus, 
indirectly at least, spurs Congress to 
move along the desired lines 

On two matters of actually pending 
legislation, the President speaks brief 
l A bill to prohibit corporations from 
naking polit'cal contributions has al- 
ready passed one house of Congress. Mr 
foosevelt urges its final enactment. He 
might have referred with regret to the 
candalous diversion of the money of 
policyholders in aid of his own election; 
but he has at any rate, recommended a 
wholesome and needed law Congress 
should give heed. Another bill, that for 
hipp'ng subsidies, has gone through 
the Senate and is now before the House, 
and the President was expected to be- 
stow upon it his blessing. But it is only 
half-hearted support which he accords 
this measure He thinks that some 
thing ought to be done for our mer 
chant marine: admits that preceding 
ubsidy bills have been “objectionable”; 
as 


ieclares that the pending bill is 
nearly unobjectionable as any can be”; 
but goes on to say that “if it prove im- 
practicable’ to pass it, he hopes that, at 
least, provision will be made for better 
communication with South America. 
‘This is too plain a preparation of a line 
cf retreat to promise hard fighting. It 
goes with Mr. Roosevelt's description 
If some time back as “not much 
oi 2 subsidy man.” His failure now to 
rake a “ringing” appeal for the bill will 


put heart into its opponents, and we 


of him 


hope foreshadows its defeat. 

Two aspects of race prejudice’ the 
resident discusses at much _ length. 
With most of what he says on lynching 

ilmost wholly a race question) we 

oroughly agree, and his appeal for 
equal opportunities for blacks and 
*hites, in the schools and in the trades, 

manly and truly democratic. Turning 

our treatment of the Japanese, the 
resident uses great plainness of speech 
it denouncing anything like diserimina- 
tion againat them. His recommendation 
that the Japanese who desire it be allow 
ect to become naturalized American citl- 
ene will not be popular on the Paclfic 
Slope; but international decency will 
remain international decency, and Presi 
dent Roosevelt deserves high praise for 
exalting it as he has done 

The chief interest of his message lies, 
however, in his discussion of the courts 


and injunctions; his new plans for con- 


trol of corporations by license, or other 
wise: and, above all, his coming out for 
: graduated inheritance tax and a gradu 
ated income tax. These tax laws he does 
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not urge Congress to enact; they are for 
the “future”; and the reasons for pre- 
senting these projects to Congress at the 
beginning of a short and crowded ses- 
sion are not apparent. Nor does the 
President urge his proposals for taxa- 
tion as a means of raising revenue. Had 
he spoken out for the abolition of in- 
equitable and oppressive tariff taxes, 
and then proposed these other taxes in 
order to provide the needed revenue, the 
scheme would have worn a different air. 
Whatever may be the Constitutional and 
other difficulties in the way of a grad- 
uated income tax, there is much to be 
said in favor of a graduated inheritance 
tax Economists whose orthodoxy is 
unquestioned have approved this device. 
Rut they have approved it as a means 
for securing the money to carry on gov- 
ernment. President Roosevelt emphat- 
ically bases his argument on another 
principle—his desire to reduce “swollen 
fortunes” and to promote a _ greater 
equality between the classes. We are 
not advocates either of swollen fortunes 
or inequality, but we do not believe that 
under our democratic polity the Govern- 
ment may safely attempt the regula- 
tion of this matter. We would have the 
laws against oppression by combinations 
of capital severe and severely enforced. 
We think imprisonment rather than 
mere fines the proper penalty for offi- 
cers of corporations which defy the law. 
but, with full realization of the per- 
ile of capitalism, we cannot look with 
anything but dread upon attempts to 
limit the size of fortunes honestly ac- 
quired. That way danger lies. 

The President is firmly convinced that 
he is a moderate man. He _ professes 
great abhorrence for “sinister dema- 
gogues.” They are almost as hateful to 
him as “ultra-conservatives.” He is the 
safe man of the middle course. His radi- 
calism is of the sort necessary to pre- 
serve the Government. The benevolence 
of his intentions is, we grant, beyond 
question. Yet the good will of a Presi- 
dent and the amiability of a Legisla- 
ture are no warrant for an innovation 
that smacks not of the freedom and in- 
dividualism of our political system, but 
of meddling paternalism. 


THE NEXT WAR. 

Japan has suddenly taken the place of 
Germany as the country that “we must 
fight next.” Of course, we have got 
to fight somebody. That is one of the 
fixed points. To let our navy rust un- 
used would be sinful—a manifest im- 
pairment of the vested rights of our 
shipbullders Besides, some nation or 
other is always getting too insolent, and 
needs to have its comb cut. Seven years 
ago, the swaggerer that it was our boun- 
den duty to trim was Germany. Admir- 
al Dewey himself had said it; and every 
xrocery-store oracle could explain to you 
just why it was necessary for the Unit 
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ed States to teach the Germans better 
manners. But that watched war has not 
boiled; and now we discover all at once 
that the great fight is to occur in an- 
other quarter. Japan, voila Tennemi! 
Such is to-day the watchword of the bel- 
licose Washington correspondents. And 
every American official returning from 
the Orient is gloomily convinced that 
they are right. 

To their godlike reason, looking before 
and after, the skies are filled with por- 
tents. The clash with the Japanese in 
California is only a minor incident. A 
race-struggle and a world-conflict are 
before us, if we may believe the pro- 
phetic imaginations of these young di- 
viners of the newspapers. Is not the 
President visibly troubled? Then there 
is Secretary Root busily looking up prec- 
edents; while the Army and Navy Club 
is already deciding where the Japanese 
army of invasion will attempt to make 
a landing, and where the tremendous 
battle will be fought between the two 
fleets. And as for the bearing of the 
Panama Canal upon all this, any tyro 
can show that it is absolutely necessary 
to finish the canal before the Japanese 
move against us, and that at the same 
time it is absolutely certain that they 
will strike before we have got it finish- 
ed. At present, says the Paris Matin. 
the Pacific Coast is “at the mercy of a 
Japanese surprise,” so how can we ex- 
pect the Japanese General Staff to be 
so stupid as to wait till we get them on 
the hip with our canal? 

We have scarcely exaggerated, in the 
foregoing, the kind of talk which one 
sees more and more frequently in the 
press, and hears with increasing fre 
quency in private conversat‘on. Much 
of it, no doubt, is idle gossip—the sort 
of stuff that is all the while being in- 
vented to fill an empty column or a va- 
cant mind. But it has a serious aspect. 
It betrays a misdirected and even dan- 
gerous mental habit. If a people is 
continually to echo Hamlet’s estimate 
of bloody thoughts as the only ones of 
worth, from this time forth, the like- 
lihood of bloody deeds following is in- 
evitably strengthened. For a great in- 
dustrial democracy to make war its pre- 
occupation is not only absurd, but well- 
nigh criminal. Where the heart is, there 
will the treasure be also. Why should 
we think it necessary to fight anybody 
“next"? The steady ongoing of peace 
ought to be as much the basis of our 
hopes and calculations as is, to the 
farmer, the march of the seasons. War 
‘elk, even when there is actual danger 
of conflict, is usually a needless inflam- 
mation: in time of assured peace, it is 
Lothing less than incendiary. 

It would certainly be a_ portentous 
thing if the ultima ratio of kings should 
become the first resort of democracies. 
Yet to such a result does all this rash 


and premature muttering about going to’ 


war surely tend. Patient investigation 
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and honorable adjustment will come to 
be regarded as too slow and irksome. In 
the present friction with Japan, for ex- 


ample, there is not a particle of reason | 
| at all likely. The Premier is deter 
mined that there shall be no tampering | 
| privilegec class in the eyes of the law 


for supposing that the matter cannot 
and will not be peacefully and satisfac- 
torily arranged. It is no occasion to 
complain that the Japanese are “cocky.” 
If they are, we do not know what would 
be the proper adjective to describe the 
Californians in their dealings with the 
emigrants from Japan. What is certain 
is that the Government of Japan is 
asking only what she is entitled to as 
a nation with an assured rank now 
z<mong the great Powers, and what she 
at least may assert as a prima-facie 
right under her treaty with us. It is 
clear, too, that Secretary Root is bent 
on doing all that he can to settle the 
difficulty in a way to redound to the 
honor and sense of justice of both coun 
tries. Under these circumstances, the 
duty of real patriots is to uphold the ef- 
forts of the Administration to arrive at 
a peaceful solution, and not to go about 
predicting war and bragging of the way 
in which we are going to whip the Jap- 
anese. 

No one has advanced a single credible 
reason why the Japanese should want a 
war with the United States. Japan has 
all she can do to stagger under the bur- 
dens of her war with Russia. In the 
way of expansion and chances for her 
commerce, she has all that she can at 
present desire in Korea and Manchuria 
On our side, we are under heavy bonds 
to keep the peace. Our presence in the 
Philippines makes it imperative, as Con- 
gressman McCall has again pointed out 
in the Atlantic, for us to avoid a con- 
flict with Japan, since we should lose 
those islands at the outbreak of hostil- 
ities. But all military and Imperialis- 
tie questions aside, ofr responsibilities 
and opportunities as the leading repub- 
lic of the world put their veto upon 
such a war. We could wish that they 
also stopped silly talk about it. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman scarce- 
ly exaggerated when he declared recent- 
ly that the Lords had made of the Edu- 
cation Bill a “travesty” of the measure 
which was passed by the Commons. 
That the Peers would alter the bill in 
some particulars was fully expected; that 
they have made havoc with it, in the 
face of numerous warnings, has enrag- 
é the National Liberal Federation. The 
Archbishop of Canterpury admits that 
the Lords have gone “too far,” and in- 
timates that the time for haggling is at 
hand. Meanwhile, the situation has re- 
vived the old discussion whether the 
House of Lords should not be abolished. 
It is a great opportunity for the Radi- 
cals; indeed, Mr. Lloyd-George has been 
stumping the country for months, de- 
claging that the upper house shonld he 





thrown on the political scrap heap as 
soon as possible. 

That any radical action will result 
from the opposition of the Lords is not 


with the main principles of the bill, and 
insists that a way can be found to 
make the wishes of the country prevail 
But that does not mean that the House 
of Lords will be done away with over 
night. Lord Rosebery once said that 
“it must mend or end,” and there are 
plenty of ways of mending it or of forc- 
ing it to yield to the will of the people, 
before abolition need be considered ser 
iously. Moreover, this talk of abolish- 
ing an upper house is not always con 
fined to England There have been 
times in this country, notably when the 
Senate was so slow in repealing the 
Sherman Silver-Purchase Act in 1893, 
when there were loud calls for its ex 
tinction. Undeniably, however, there 
has been a steady growth of feeling in 
England against the Lords This is 
largely based upon its general ineffec 
tiveness. Yet thousands upon thousands 
of middle-class Englishmen fairly bless- 
ed the Peers when they put an end to 
Giadstone’s Home Rule bill. Then faults 
were speedily forgotten, and the House 
of Lords appeared the saviour of the 
nation which the traitor Gladstone wish- 
ed to dismember. A similar change of 
sentiment has been observed in the Unit 
ed States when the Senate rejects hasty 
and ill-considered legislation sent to it 
by the representatives. 

Had Mr. Gladstone desired to abolish 
the House of Lords, 1893, when the sec 
end Home Rule bill was defeated, was 
the right time. Yet the Liberal Govern- 
pent not only declined to lead a crusade 
against the upper chamber, but even 
failed to avail itself of the opportunity 
to force measures through by the same 
means which carried the Reform bill 
oY 1832—the creation of a large num 
ber of Liberal Peers pledged to vote 
for the desired legislation This re 
course was easier in 1832, when there 


| were less than 400 lay and spiritual 


Lords, than to-day, when there are over 
600. Indeed, if the present Prime Min- 
ister were desirous of packing the 
House, he would have to induce the 
King to create more than one hundred 
Liberal Peers. The threat of such ac- 
tion would undeniably influence the 
Peers not a little: for the older nobil- 
ity is by no means desirous of having 
the aristocracy further enlarged. The 
use of such a threat has, moreover, al- 
ways been held legitimate in bludgeon- 
ing the Lords. 

Aside from those who, like John 
Burns and Mr. Lloyd-George, insist upon 
abolition as the only remedy, many per- 
sons offer plans for improving the pro- 
cedure and membership, before destroy- 
ing a body which, they maintain, can 
be made a valuable check upon the Com- 
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! 
mons. Take the Trades Disputes bill 


awaiting action by the Lords. Thou 
sands of Liberals, otherwise {n sympathy) 
with the Government, earnestly hope 


| that the Lords will defeat a measure 





which makes of the trades unions a 


These remonstrants recall Oliver Crom 
well’s words “I would not undertake 
such a Government as this unless there 
might be some other persons that might 
Laterpose between me and the House of 
Commons, who had the power to pre 
vent tumultuary and popular spirits 
They remember, too, that no Constitu 
tional writer of any standing has as 
serted that Great Britain or its colonies 
can safely be governed by a_ single 
Chamber 

As a writer in the Nineteenth Cen 
tury has pointed out, the Conservatives 
themselves have several times moved 
in the direction of reforming the Lords 
In 1887, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach urg 
ed a “wise and careful change,” which 
should give the Peers “greater popular 
authority and weight” than they pos 
sess. He wished the Lords to purge 
themselves of their black sheep, and 
suggested the awarding of life peer 
ages, similar to those now held by law 
vers and bishops, to able laymen. W. H 
Smith, long the Conservative leader of 
the House, was then certain that a re 
form must speedily come from the Con 
servative party and the Lords them 
selves In accordance with this view 
Lord Salisbury in 1888 introduced a bill 
for the creation of life peerages and 
the elimination of disreputables. He had 
twenty years previously declared that it 
was the duty of the Lords to yield 
whenever “the opinion of your fellow 
countrymen has declared itself, and you 
see that their convictions—their firm 
deliberate, sustained convictions—are in 
favor of any course.” Otherwise, he 
added, “the machinery of government 
could not be carried on.” If public opin 
ion is outspoken enough now, the House 
of Lords will yield. If not, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman may seize this oc 
casion to insist upon changes which 
shall make the Lords a really respon- 
sible and hard-working legislative body 


THE KOPENICK CAPTAIN. 


Wilhelm Voigt, the renowned “Captain 
von Képenick,” has done much more 
than give all Germany the heartiest 
laugh of a generation. It was not be- 
cause of his impudence and daring that 
the press persistently refused to regard 
him as an ordinary malefactor, and that 
his mild sentence of four years has 
pleased the public. Gifts of money and 
clothes, the promise of an annuity, and 
offers of aid of one kind or another, 
bave poured in on him from all over 
Europe; his achievements have alread) 
been dramatized, and, until the police 
interfered, Germany was deluged with 
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picture post-cards celebrating his feats. 


Yet none of these things can be accred- 
ted] to love of the startling, or to the 
There 
reason. It is as an unwit 


German sense of the humorous 

1 deeper 
ting protest against police tyranny and 

itarism run mad that Voigt’s spe 
ular impersonation has struck home 
Badgered as they are by iron-handed 
ithority, the people openly rejoiced 
hat the laugh was on those whom they 
toc often regard as their natural ene 
mies And when the criminal was, b) 
st accident, captured, the story 
ot his life made him friends wherever 

was told He had gone wrong when 
very young and forged a postal order; 
for this act he served no less than ten 
years. Coming out of prison helpless 
ind friendl always under police sur 
velllance, he was next caught in an at 
tcmpt to rob the strong-box of a court 
He and his accomplices were armed 


en taken, but made no use of their 
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culprit received eight years at hard la- 


| ; 
| bor. Plainly, the German criminal code 


eapons they had hardly begun the | 

eaking and entering when arrested; 

et hi entence was fifteen years. That 
this was barbarous injustice Voigt has 
j isted since his arrest, with the news 
pupers agreeing. Moreover, when he com 


riained of this wrong at his trial, the 


ourt went out of its way to confirm 

hl is 

cefensible, and that he had been illegal 
deprived of the right of appeal 


ertion that the sentence was in 


But the folly of the state did not end | 


tt.ere. Serving his full fifteen vears, Voigt 


ft jail determined to lead an honest 
‘ He settled first In one town, then 
in another In one he plied his shoe 


trade diligently, and establish- 
And then the 
police ordered him to move on Wher 
result was the 


maker's 


ed an excellent business 


er he stopped, the 
me: the police demanded his papers, 
found him to be a jail-bird, and com 


led him to go elsewhere 
thorities apparently bent on making 
impossible for him to be decent, he 
hid himself in Berlin and thought out 
! himself, a plot which shows that un 


der more favorable circumstances he 


night have been a man of force, with 
honorable career. It is this phase of 
Votgt's story which has stirred all Ger 
many, this revelation that the police 


vould make a man once a criminal al 
ays a eriminal, The passport system 

uivocented by Senator 
Southern negro criminals 


Atlanta riots 


ethers for 
nee the stands revealed 
a method of placing a man’s destin 
absolutely In the hands of the po 
lies They decide where he shall live 
ind whether he shall have a chance to 
rehabilitate himself 
Naturally, Voigt’s biography has 
hrought out other stories of injustice. A 
man caught in the act of stealing a pair 
uf slippers was thrashed by the owner 
and allowed to go. But a policeman who 


witnessed the affair saw to It that the 
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indeed, the whole attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward the criminal—calls for 

complete overhauling. The newspa- 
pers and individuals who are urging re- 
form are naturally grateful to the Cap- 
tain von Képenick; his feat has called 
public attention to abuses which might 

lacked publicity for 
Capt. Dreyfus’s martyr- 
dom accomplished much for the reform 
cf French military procedure; the Cap- 
tain von Képenick may achieve in the 
history of German penology a similarly 
honorable position. ‘Wherever his story 
s read, it should prompt people to ask 
whether modern humanitarian methods 
determine their country’s treatment of 
all offenders. 

As for the military side of the inci- 
dent—the German uniform has been of 
late years a modern form of Gessler’s 
hat, before which all must bow down. 
Army officers have ever been a privil- 
eged class; but their privileges have 
never rankled more than to-day, thanks 
largely to the propaganda of the Social- 
ists. So much toadying to the war-lords 


otherwise have 


vears to come. 


has made possible the spectacle of a 
physically broken ex-convict who had 
never shouldered a rifle, assuming the 
rights of a captain, issuing orders to 
common soldiers, and seizing a whole 
town. Such an absurdity brought many 
persons back to earth. The spread of 
civilization is steadily subordinating the 
profession of arms; any attempt to make 


| o? its members a supreme social class, 


| te fail 


With the | 


aristocratic and overbearing, is bound 
For, sooner or later, there will 
always come a shoemaker from his last 
tu show how easily a uniform may be 
donned, a swagger assumed, and the 
hero of braid and brass reduced to terms 


of flesh and blood. 


LAFCADIO HEARN ON STYLE. 


Among the hundred and one points of 
interest in the correspondence of Laf- 
cadio Hearn are certain observations on 
the writer's art. Whatever Hearn was or 
was not, he was one of the finest art- 
ists in words of our time, and fully con- 
scious of the processes that made his 
own style. One should recall also that 
few writers have shown his capacity for 
self-improvement Beginning as an 
avowed adorer of the French Romanti- 
cists, he fairly outbid them in the trop- 
ical exuberance of his early works. 
sfter forty, and as a result of his in- 
creasing interest in psychology, be forg- 
ed himself an English of extraordinary 
delleacy, reserve, and precision. He did 
this in the face of what would seem in- 
superable obstacles. Beginning with the 
santiest education, he was for a score 
of years an active journalist—the worst 


training, one would imagine, for the at- 
tainment of anything like severity or 
preciousners ip style 
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He succeeded, perhaps, through the 
clearness with which he distinguished 
between his journalism and his litera- 
ture. Writing to his frfend, the musical 
critic, H. E. Krehbiel, he says: 

Let me dwell upon an art principle. Both 
you and I have a trade: journalism. We 
have also an art: authorship. The same 
system of labor cannot be applied to the 
one as to the other without unfortunate re- 
sults. Let the trade be performed as me- 
chanically as is consistent with preserva- 
tion of one’s reputation as a good workman. 

But when it comes to writing a 
durable thing—a book or a_  brochure— 
every line ought to be written at least 
twice, if possible three times. io 2 
the very act of copying, new ideas of grace, 
force, and harmony will make themselves 
manifest. Without this, I will venture to 
say, fine literary execution is impossible. 
Clearly, this is pretty much Flaubert’s 
creed of the “single word” that is 
worth vigils and fasting; and Hearn 
continues to preach the true doctrine 
to his friend, by counselling the perusal 
ot etymological dictionaries. “Such 
books give one that subtle sense of 
words to which much that startles in 
poetry and prose is due.”- 

A query and an exception to this view 
must be dealt with. Is Hearn’s atti- 
tude to journalism quite fairly express- 
ed in the above words? and, Is style so 
purely a verbal matter as this passage 
implies® As for the first question, 
Hearn’s associate on the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat can witness that he was 
reckoned as very much more than a 
good workman. He readily gave the 
surplus of effort that he recommended 
another to withhold. Indeed, his work 
for this newspaper was, on the whole, 
the rarest bit of luck that befell him. 
Nowhere but in New Orleans could he 
have written for a public to which 
translations of Gautier and Loti were 
an attractive journalistic feature. We 
doubt, also, if there was another office 
in the land where Hearn’s luscious, yes, 
over-luscious, fantasies would have pos- 
sessed permanent “news value.” In 
short, this young genius was enabled to 
make a living from the unlikeliest 
source—in a sense, to ply his experi- 
ments in literature at the expense of the 
enemy journalism. The transaction nat- 
urally does honor both to himself and to 
his employers, but the passionate quest 
of the rare word and perfect phrase in 
those New Orleans days hardly explains 
the writer he afterwards became. 

As everybody knows, he pretty well 
gave over his especial ambition for a 
poetical prose “like chants wrought in 
a huge measure, wider than the widest 
line of Sanskrit composition, and just 
a little irregular, like ocean-rhythm’”’- 
and sought the more compact forms. 
He imperilled the considerable popular- 
ity his ornate style had won him for 
the sake of a larger intellectual satis- 
faction. In the same letter of 1886 in 
which he advises Krehbiel to scamp his 
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journalism for his literature, Hearn 
writes: 

A friend disciplined me to read Herbert 
Spencer I found unspeakable com- 
fort in the sudden and, for me, eternal re- 
opening of the Great Doubt, which renders 
pessimism ridiculous, and teaches a new 
reverence for all forms of faith 
This experience pretty well marked the 
end of his Romantic absolutism on the 
score of style. But it is interesting to 
note that the conception of style as 
the inevitable expression of a richly 
stored personality had come to him even 
earlier. Writing in 1883 to the Rev. 
Wayland Ball, Hearn describes the four 
things that “enrich fancy’’—to wit, 
mythology, history, romance, poetry. He 
urges that the “monstrous and the ter- 
rible’’ should be cultivated especially 
true Romantic doctrine this—then, as 
if capturing a new idea in flight, he 
adds: 

But there is one more absolutely es- 
sential study in the formation of a strong 
style—science No romance equals it. If 
one can store up in his brain the most 
extraordinary facts of astronomy, geology, 
ethnology, etc., they furnish him with a 
wonderful and startling variety of images, 
symbols, and illustrations. With these 
studies I should think one could not help 
forging a good style at least—an impres- 
sive one certainly. 

It must be said that this novel theory 
is held in somewhat crude fashion. 
Cumulation is still the ideal, and rhe- 
torical perfection the goal, but there is 
in the passage, all the same, an ink- 
ling of that strange mixture of impres- 
sionistic vision with scientific analysis 
which gave Hearn his unique position 
in English letters. It might, indeed, be 
argued that those last fruitful years of 
his life were consumed in subduing the 
romanticist to the scientist. How diffi- 
cult the readjustment was, many of the 
leters from Japan attest. 

Hearn’s problem, taken broadly, is 
very much that of modern literature 
We need a reconciliation of some sort 
between the freedom, nay, the caprice, 
of the instinctive artist, and the scrup- 
ulous method of the man of science. 
There surely will never be a time when 
the matter of verbal ingenuity will be 
unimportant to a true man of let- 
ters; but it will be increasingly impor- 
tant to perceive that the pen writes 
merely out of the fulness of the whole 
experience behind it. In this sense, Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s admonition that, with all 
a literary man’s getting, he should get 
science, is likely to remain a_ guide- 
post. Perfection certainly lies nearer 
that road than it does to the short-cut 
of the etymological dictionary. 


NEW HEAD OF THE SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTION 

The trustees of the Smithsonian Institu 

tion, at their meeting on Tuesday, elected 


as secretary and executive head, in suc- 
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cession to the late Samuel Pierpont Lang 
ley, Henry Fairf 1 Ost t f this ty 
H has not y 4 1 ft 
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vertel © palwontology \ 
Museum of Natural H peg i 
pre le 1 tr ‘ of tl i 1 
on He has } i many | ! 
tinctior Vertebrate Palwontolosg of the 
Canadian Geological Survey, 1901-190 sin 
1900, Palwontologist of the United States 
Geological Survey; president of the Amer 
can Society of Naturalists, 1891; vice-pre 
dent (section of zoélogy) of the Am an 
Association for the Advancement of 5 
1S 0 1 Vv I ler I N vy York 
Academy of Sciences, 1897; pre lent ol 
American Morphological Society IS! 
president of the Marine Biological A 
tion, 1898-1900; and vice-president of tl 
New York Zodlogical Society He a 
member of numerous learned bodi« Amé 
ican and foreign He has also been a pro 
lific writer, both of popular art ‘ and 
papers intended for specialist Notable 
among his recent contributions to science is 


his work on the fossils of the horse family 


This bare enumeration of his activities, and 
the recognition which he has received from 
scholars in all parts of the world, are evi 
dence that he i a scientist of unusua 


equipment 

The choice of a new head for the Smith 
sonian brings up the question as ) 
scope and possibilities of the Institution 
The secretary as well as the 
always bear in memory the motto on the 
Smithsonian seal. “For the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” Sit 
uated as it is at the Capital, the National 
Museum, which is an integral part of the 


Institution, has a peculiar duty For on 


| thing, the Museum should be made to tell 


| the whole story of America in an or 


| derly manner under the di 


lirection of 


| men who know what to place on ex 


| hibition for the tnstruction of the crowd 


|} and what to put away in storage vaulta 


and laboratories for the use of trained in 
vestigators. At present, the failure to ob 


serve this distinction with care lessens the 


| usefulness both of the public exhibits and 


the material reserved for research First 


| there should be exhibits throwing all the 


light possible on the archwology and eth 


| nology of the continent up to the time of 


discovery: second, historical material show 
ing the effects of occupation by Europeans; 


and, third, complete illustra 


, 


on of natural 


resources 


Often the facts could be t I sented 
by geographical sections Industries ot 
New England, let u iy, made possible in 


the beginning by abundance of water pow 
er, might form a chapter in themselves 
Agriculture and mining, forestry and fisher- 
ies, with all their allied activities, also 


call for logical treatment with reference 
, 


| 7" 
to localities There might be, for instance, 


‘ hension in matters 
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h plant ) mvincing to Senat and 
Rey ‘ ative es] ally, that funds fo 
1" enance ind development will b 
eadil forthcoming for whil the Soa 
in Institution i well endowed the 
Museum, by means of which the more ef 
fective teaching i done depends alm 
wholly upon appropriations by Congr! 
The late Secretary Langl was no ich 
i man a we have in mind He wa ar 
accomplished scientist, and h ability wae 
generally acknowledged; but his brother 


cientists called him a narrow physici 


ind to the public, unfortunately, he was a 


rt of exalted Darius Green who 
devoted hi energies to his own 
hobby Langley invented the bolo 
mete which me ires the heat of a ca 
flame a quarter of a mile away but he 
could not make Congressman see beyond 

own nose when the need of an appr 

ation for the National Museum wa 
ler consideration People in general and 
tatesmen in particular were bore to D 
Langley they were not even interesting 
pecimens worthy of classification and 
tudy Langley’s predecessor and the 
econd Smithsonian secretary Sp. 
cer Fullerton Baird who ved 
from 1878 until 1887, was of a 
different type altogether He wa a 
naturalist of the comprehensive school. H 
made the National Museum popular an 


without setting apart a number of 
labelled Children’s Museum he alwa 
bore in mind the fact that childish com 
lentific Is not at 
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s matter of years When the Museum 
needed money, Baird would tuck a case of 
butterflies under his arm and go up to the 
Capitol, where he would gather a group of 
Congressmen about him and talk to them 
o entertainingly about his specimens that 
for the time being they would believe that 
there was nothing so worth while as natu 
ral history and the National Museum 
Baird, never a slave of pure science, mad 
no distinction between practical and theo 
etical biology He founded the Fish Com 
mission, and, as a specific illustration of 
his success in practical undertakings, fos 
tered the shad fisheries along the Atlanti« 
coast so that they became of great com 
mercial importance. It is by the display of 
such qualities of scientist, teacher, diplo 
matist, skilled administrator, and practical 
man of affairs that the new incumbent must 


hope for success 


rHE PARIS BOOK SEASON 


Paris, November 20 
French novels, perhaps, most interest the 
world, but they are neither in quantity nor 
juality foremost in the exuberant out 
put of Paris books The most nota- 
ble and the highest in point of 
wale is Marcel Prévost’s “Monsieur et 
Madame Moloch,”’ which in ten days reach- 
ed its forty-second edition As it ap- 
peared first in the Rerue des Deur MVondea, 
it should be a bid for the next election 
to the French Academy, for which the au 
thor is ripe. It is an international romance, 
making known to French and Latins gen- 
erally the German as he is to-day, and not 
as he was yesterday, that is, “before the 
war’ when the Rhine was romantic Ger- 
many of reverie and poetry and analysis 
is the true, the holy Germany; that of the 
swashbucklers is a spurious and passing 
Germany!" There is less of the psychology 
of women and more mature thought than in 
iny other of this writer's books—and this 
is a great deal 
A voice from the past is Henry Céard’s 
Terrains A vendre au bord de la Mer” 
(Seaside Lots for Sale). The author is one 
of Zola’s five disciples, who in the full 
flush of Naturalism wrote the “Soirées de 
Médan,"’ from which Maupassant leaped into 
fame. Of the others, Paul Alexis is dead— 
t light that failed—Hennique has dropped 
behind, while J. K. Huysmans, a convert 
to Catholiciam, has just poured his Nat 
uralist soul into a book of etchings, cruel 
and sweet, of the crowds of Lourdes. Céard, 
who was an acrid theatrical critic, long 
since withdrew from the Paris world, and 
this fret book of his for many years, in its 
already antiquated methods and standards, 
in like the story-telling of some long since 
blasé Rip van Winkle Like those of his 
school, it is a long, concentrated, photo- 
graphic, relentlessly uncharitable and un 
ideal history of natives and summer visl- 
tors of a corner of Brittany 
The yearly volumes of Jules Verne are 
still appearing in course; and there may 
be others still to come from the dead au- 
ther, who wrote industriously so as to be 
ahead of his contract. Ernest Daudet, elder 
brother of Alphonse, and more voluminous 
as a writer, gives another of the historical 
romances with which he intermits his reg 
ular line of Revolutionary history; the 


“Comte de Chamarande”™ is the tale of an 





The Nation. 


émigré who takes refuge from the Terror 
in London and returns to France for Bona- 
parte. The reading of his love episode does 
not prevent us realizing an epoch of his- 
tory by the way. Historically, the work 
of Ernest Daudet is of high excellence and 
deserves to be better known abroad; he is 
the chief authority on the Emigration, and 
has had the papers of Louis the XVIII. to 
aid him 

In strict history, greatly cultivated from 
both the documentary and literary sides in 
France, we have the anecdotic “Paris sous 
Napoléon” of Lanzac de Laborie, a third 
volume, “Court and Town—Life and 
Death"; and Maurice Dumoulins’s enter- 
taining “Figures du Temps passé."" Roger 
Boutet de Monvel has a more exhaustive 
volume than exists in English on “George 
Brummel et George IV." The Vicomte de 
Reiset, whose family has been mixed up 
with royal Legitimacy, has a book on the 
eccentric, half-heroic “‘Duchesse de Berry 
(1816-1830)""; and F. Nicolay brings out un- 
published documents on “Napoléon ler au 
Camp de Boulogne.”” The youth of “Louis 
XI. (1423-1445)" is studied by Marcel Thi- 
bault 

In Chureh history there is a new vol- 
ume of Professor Bréhier’s “L’Eglise et 
Orient au Moyen Age,” on the Crusades; 
a substantial thesis from the University of 
Helsingfors on the Holy See and Sweden 
(1570-1576), by Henry Biaudet; and an in- 
dependent summary of results of recent re- 
search. “Manuel 4’Histoire ancienne du 
Christianisme,” by Prof Charles Guigne- 
bert. whom a university thesis on Teriul- 
lian accredited some years ago. His pres- 
ent volume, “‘Les Origines,” takes the 
sources of the history, Palestinian Judaism, 
the facts of the life of Jesus, the Judeo- 
Mhristian churches, Paul's life, missions, 
and churches, the Church of Rome- all 
down to the end of the first century. 

In books for the man and woman of let- 
ters, picturesquely portraying the results 
of travel in the open air and in libraries, 
we have the veteran Michel Bréal’s “Pour 
mieux connaitre Homére,” situating the 
poetry in Time and Space; and that amia- 
ble and advancing writer, Henry Bordeaux's 
“Paysages Romanesques,”’ taking us to Ger- 
from Henry Heine's house to that 
with Goethe and Victor Hugo 


many, 
of Beethoven 
by the way. The “Souvenirs d'un Peintre,”’ 
by André  Beaunier, has glimpses of 
the Commune and all that agony of an age 
which is gone within the memories of men 
The indefatigable and always entertaining 
Academician, theatrical critic, university 
professor, and review writer, Emile Faguet, 
has “Amours d’'Hommes de Lettres” (Pas- 
cal, Corneille, Voltaire, Mirabeau, Cha- 
teaubriand, Lamartine, Guizot, Prosper Mé- 
rimée, Sainte-Beuve, George Sand, and Al- 
fred de Musset). Léon Séché has two vol- 
umes of the gossip dear to the modern 
heart, “‘Alfred de Musset’’—family, com- 
rades, women. To “Gérard de Nerval,”’ who, 
mad as he was, shines not the least in the 
Romantic movement, Gauthier-Ferriéres de- 
votes a documentary and final volume; and 
Professor Lanson publishes the volume on 
Voltaire’ in the scholarly and readable 
series of “Grands Ecrivains Frangais.” 
There are a few books of travel, or their 
equivalent, worth reading for pleasure as 
well as profit Un Crépuscule d'isiam,”’ 
by André Chévrillon, the nephew of Taine, 
who has applied his philosophy, learning, 
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and descriptive ability to the.city of Fez 
With this may be taken the important book 
of a member of Neo-Islam, Israel Hamet, 
“Les Musulmans Francais du Nord de 
l’Afrique.”” Charles Pettit, who has al- 
ready shown that he knows from the inside 
the life of China, has another novel deep 
in its frivolities—‘‘Le Chinois de Made- 
moiselle Bambou.” “Trois Ans A la Cour 
de Perse” is by Dr. Feuvrier, who was the 
Shah's physician. A book stuffed with facts 
and compendious for American reference is 
“l’Emigration Européenne au 19¢ siécle” 
(Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy, Russia), by Professor 
Gonnard of Lyons. 

For those who have not yet learned that 
Décadents are things of the past, quite 
spluttered out, a little book “La Nouvelle 
Littérature’’ (1895-1905), by MM. Casella 
and Gaubert, will be an eye-opener 

Of books about books and writers, we 
have a posthumous “Esquisse Historique” 
of French literature in the Middle Ages, 
by the lamented Gaston Paris; it adds the 
fifteenth century to his work published in 
1888; also, Marius Michel’s “La Chan- 
son de Roland,” on the epic influences of 
chivalric poetry in Europe “persisting until 
this present”; a small book situating ‘‘Mon- 
taigne, Amyot, Saliat,”’ by J. de Zangroniz; 
a “Port Royal” edition of Pascal’s “Pen- 
” after original MSS., with notes, fac- 
simile, index, and concordance, by that 
zealous surviving Jansenist, Professor Ga- 
zier of Paris. In Alean’s series of Phil- 
osophers by writers conversant with medi- 
wval commentators on Aristotle, is a vol- 
ume on Plato, by Professor Piat of the 
Catholic Faculty. Prof. Paul Stapfer has 
“Etudes sur Goethe,” in connection with 
Lessing and Schiller, and concerning “‘Wer- 
ther,” “Iphigenia,” “Hermann and Doro- 
thea,” and “Faust.” Madame Goyau (Lu- 
cie Félix-Faure) publishes another of her 
studies in various literatures, ‘““Ames Pai- 
ennes, Ames Chrétiennes,” noteworthy for 
a refined and religious French appreciation 
of Christina Rossetti. There are three vol- 
umes of Henri Brémond’s books on Newman 
—Development Theory, Psychology, Chris- 
tian Life—all three crowned this year by 
the French Academy. A. Feugére, also 
from a Catholic point of view, studies La- 
mennais before his really epoch-making 
book “Essai sur l'Indifférence.” And then 
we have the “Cahiers de Jeunesse (1845-6),” 
from Ernest Renan himself; the second vol- 
ume is to appear at Easter; both are edit- 
ed by his daughter, the wife of Professor 
Psichari of Paris. 

Of high thinking on subjects of pressing 
interest, we have a volume of M. Brune- 
tiére’s papers, “‘Questions Actuelles,”’ deal- 
ing, among other things, with Evolutionary 
Morals doctrinally, with the Pacifist Lie, 
and Classic Humanities. M. Mermeix, an 
industrious and trained compiler, has a 
book on Socialism, which is fairly complete 
as an exposition of the theory. 

Among classics—that is, books for classes 
in and out of school—two might well inter- 
st American students of French: the first 
of the three volumes devoted to an “‘An- 
thologie des Poétes (1866-1906), and Mau- 
rice Bouchor's “ThéAtre pour les Jeunes 
Filles,” including such subjects as Nausi 
caa, the First Vision of Joan of Arc, Sleep- 
ing Beauty, and Cinderella—all good litera- 
ture and versification. 8. D. 


sées, 
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Corresp mndenee. 


IRVING AND THE “PROPHET- 


ESSEs.” 


EDWARD 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Andrew Lang, in his reference in 
your issue of November 22 to the forth 
coming biography of Edward Irving, speaks 
of some of the outward manifestations at- 
tendant upon the public ministry of this 
Scottish preacher and divine Mr. Lang 
adds: “‘As far as I am aware, the Rev. Mr 
Irving himself disliked all these 
gabblings in unknowable tongues.”’ Permit 
me to bring to the attention of your read 
ers some evidence on this point; and in 
doing so I trust Mr. Lang will not con 
sider it an unwarranted intrusion 

The intimate relation between Fdward 
Irving and Thomas Carlyle ic we'l known 
Carlyle says of Irving afte. the death of 
the latter in 1834: “My poor first friend 
my first and best!"" The following account 
may then be accepted as correct. In a let 
ter to his mother of date October 20, 1831, 
Carlyle says: 

I dare say you have not seen in the 
newspapers, but will soon see something 
extraordinary about poor Edward Irving 
His friends here [London] are all much 
grieved about him For many nmionths he 
has been puddling and muddling in ‘he 
midst of certain insane jargonirgs of hys- 
terical women and crackbrained enthusi 
asts . + This, greatly to my sorrow 
and that of many, has gone on privately 
for a good while with increasing vigor: but 
last Sabbath it burst out publicly in the 


open church; for one of the ‘“‘Prophetesses,” 


a woman on the verge of derangement, 
started up in the time of worship, and 
began to speak with tongues, and, as th: 


thing was encouraged by Irving, there were 
some three or four fresh hands who sitari- 





ed up in the evening sermon, and! began 
their ragings. Happily neither 
Jane nor I were there, thouch we had 
been the previous day. We had not even 
heard of it When going next evening to 
call on Irving, we found the house ail 
decked out for “a meeting” (that is, about 
this same “speaking with tongues’’), and 
as we talked a moment with Irving, who 
had come down to us, there arose a shriek 


in the upper story of the house, and pres- 
ently he exclaimed, “‘There is one prophesy- 
ing; come and hear her!”’ We hesitated 
go 

All this, much did not 
take away the faith that Carlyle had in his 
his life Tenderiv 
beautifully he conveyed to Irvine's 
his conviction: 

Tell her that her son did not live for 
Time only; but for Eternity too: and that 
he has fought the good fight, as we bumply 
trust, and is not dead, but sleepeth. [‘*Tho- 


to 


as it grieved, 


friend and work und 


mother 


mas Carlyle, a History of the First Forty 
Years of His Life,”’ Volume II., Froude.] 
HENRY T. Ross 
Ottawa. Ontario, November 27 
T 
| 
Notes. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. have ready for publi- 
cation a new and revised edition of “An 
Introduction to the Study of Browning,” 


by Arthur Symons; 
H. Hudson; 
ment, a 


“A Crystal Age,” by W 
Central 
of England, 
and the United States,” by 
“Act of State English 


“Local and Govern- 


Comparative Study 
France, Prussia 
Ashley; 


Percy in 
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Law by W. Harriso Moore Foo ep 
of Proserpine Constantine the Great ‘ 
tragedy Savonarola, a City Tragedy and 
Kiartan, the Iceland 1 Tragedy each 
by Newman Howard 

Weare to have this month, from Put 
nams, the new “Life of Walter Pater by 
Thomas Wright This is said to contain a 
large amount of valuable materia! that Was 
not touched by previous biographers; and 
in particular to bring out the relationship 
between Pater and Richard C. Jackson, his 
closest friend, who was the original of 


Marius, the Epicurean 


Putnams have just issued the fourth ser 


es of “The Shelburne Essays by Paul 
E. More A number of these essays ap 
peared ginally in the Erening Poat, but 
they have been considerably revised and 
enlarged for republication The present 
volume deals with R. S. Hawker Fanny 
Burney, Keats, Herbet Franklin, Lamb 
Walt Whitman, Blake, Milton, and Walpole 
Brentano issues the Tales from Shak 
spere”’ by Charles and Mary Lamb, in 
two volumes of handsome print Canon 
Ainger’s Introduction is retained, and the 
engravings by Anker Smith, Schiavonetti 
and others The style of the volumes, 
like Lamb’s text, is fitted for adult read 
ers rather than for children 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have made a_holi 
day book of the chapter in Maeterlinck’s 
Life of the Bee,” which tells the story 
of “The Swarm.”” Trees and bee-hives and 
fences, all a pale green, are blotched ove 
the pages 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have an at 


tractive series of slender books printed at 
the Merrymount Press, each containing an 
essay or address on some question of the 
day A few of these we may name with 
out further comment “Putting the Most 
into Life,”’ by Booker T. Washington 
“American Character,’ by Brander Matth 
ews “The Happy Family by Georg: 
Hodges “Great Riches,"’ by Charles W 
Eliot; “‘Friendship,”” by Thoreau; “Saint 
Francis of Assisi,"’ by Oscar Kuhns 

The Century Company adds three mor 
volumes to its Thumb-Nail Series: Emer 


Edward 


Country,” 


son's “Friendship and Character 
F'verett Hale’s “Man Without a 
“The Book of Proverbs."" These 


genuine pocket with 


and pooks, 
of 
stamped leather covers and 


the 
the charm of 
The H M Caldwell Co. issues Rus 
kin's King of the Golden River” 
Dickens's “Sketches of Young Couples’ 


the’: 
by 


something of 


size and 
typography 
De Press, have 


Vinne 


the season about them 


and 
in 
pocket-size volumes bound in 


limp red 


leather 

of @ rather 
will find 
that go to 
by James 
bears the 
Company 
Ade's 


sub 


Those who care for humor 
obvious and very American 
the 


up 


type 
it in pictures and rhymes 
“Why They Married,” 
Flagg The book 


the Life Publishing 


make 
Montgomery 
imprint of 


Shorn of it of slang, Mr 
be of thinner 
than we supposed The 
Mr. Dooley 
do 
of 


America, a 


s glamour 


humor turns out to 


stance same thing 
of 


would 


might happen to stripped 
think it 


“American 


but we 
heard 


or 


his 
We 
but 


brogue not 
all 


rica 


humor,"’ 
difference 


have 


Ame no 


subsists between a clown and a comedian 


a jester and a humorist Mr. Ade’s “‘Pas- 





ures New iMeClu Ph " a { 
somewhat feebly ecalls It “ 
Abroad This «¢ il An ’ t 
n with casual facet i . i} 
va s uperficia As] of | pea 
travel, assisted t ‘ Peasley An 
ican of the lrumn vy wl Amu 
Mr Ad mme ly The only ally } 
morous chapter it he book } 

French justice ' lealt out ! 
Dreyfus casé« M Ad ! fiz 
of dog-stealing tha wa a4) iby M 
Dooley at the time f tt Dreyt " 
and develops it successfully of 1) rta 
tions by M Dooley Hary & B 
it need only be aid tha Fr 1’ 1) 
holds his own H present f 
dissertations deserve 1 place witl 
forerunners The pre \ 
hardly express his opinion of Mr Deo 
quality as a humorist more foreibly t 
by confessing that on h ow! h ! 
philosopher of Archey Road is flanh ] 
the one side by the Auto it ind ) 
othe by Hosea Biglow 

In hi impressionist: le iptior 
Cities which appeared originally i ! 
magazines and are now published in |t \ 
form by E. P. Dutton & Co Arthur 3 
mons is quite at his best As y i 4 
and, I sometimes think egre 1 am 

of those for whom the Visible “ ! 
exists, very actively he write in tl 
Dedication and, for me, cities are | 
people with souls and temperament f 
their own My Symon rather fond 
the word soul, and use it when o 
would think of some combination of col 
and scents belonging rather to the bod 
than to any spiritual substance And ) 
in these chapters, it is witchery of fir 
sensations that characterizes Rome or Sx 


ville or Prague or whatever city Mr Ss 
mons visits Kight excellent photogravure 
make this one of the most acceptal 
the holiday books 

An attractively printed volume of “‘Ad 
dresses of John Hay (The Century Co.) 
brings together twenty-four miscellaneous 
pieces, presumably all that it has been 
thought proper to reproduce in permanent 
form The papers vary greatly in length 
and character, from such extended ad 
dresses as those on Franklin and McKinley 


the New York Chamber of Commerce ad 
dress on American Diplomas and the 
speech at Jackson, Mich., on “Fifty Yearsof 
the Republican Party,’ to short responses 
at dinners, dedications, and other publi 
functions Most of them have already seen 
the ight in newspapers or magazines, but 
wo or three, prepared but not celivered 
are apparently now published for the first 
time Some of the short addresses are mod 
els of appropriatene and form, and the 
volume as a whole illustrates very well Mr 
Hay's graceful style, his refined and per 

vasive humor, his happy faculty of saying 
the right thing at the right time, and h 

ability to handle serious matters with a 
light touch With these qualities, whicl 
gave him distinction a i man of letters 
went also an almost religious regard fo 
the principles of the Republican party, a 
genial contempt for political independent 

and a leaning towards hero-worsh p; bu 
while the addresses here collected show 
these traits also, they show still more the 
generous cosmopolitan culture which, next 


to his sense 
of the 


of humor, made John Hay one 


best 


poised statesmen of his time 





Nation. 


The 


ung,”’ is really a detailed history of Ger- 
many from the Liberal point of view, since 
the founding of the newspaper. Its course 
matte social, political, and financial 
forth with accuracy and detail. The 

of reforms for which it has contended 
endle ; it has fought the good fight 
for democratic State founded on the 
t lest kind of suffrage Opposition to 
dangerous militarism and to an over 
grown navy has been as much a part 
of its propaganda as its demand for mod- 
nization of the penal laws, for freedom 
of thought, of speech, and of trade, for 
free press, for amelioration of sociai 
mditions, and its resolute criticism ot 

( any colonial folly. Its reviews of 
n in financial happenings and of our 
development have contributed 

greatly to the movement of German cap- 
il to this country and the marketing of 
American railway securities on the Cun- 
tinent Again and again, notably in the 
vic tudes of the Northern Pacific Pail- 
va t ha hown a noteworthy insight 
» affairs on this side of the water, and 

) ness of judgment which has been 
imply demonstrated in the lapse of time 
rh o independent a newspaper has flour- 
hed in the face of official dislike and 
he hatred of the aristocratic ruling class 
n itself a testimonial to the sovnd- 

! f th l’rankfurter «Zeitung’s views 
Whoever tudies this record of its activ- 
ities must feel that it contains inspiration 
f lependent journalists the wor!d over 
Hat Anekdoten” is the title of a 
fa ind personal incidents 

! 0 ember of the Hapsburg 

from its founder, Rudolf L, to the 

I Franz Joseph L., covering 

p 1 of more than seven centuries. The 
il is collected by the head of the 

yy | Family Library, Dr. Franz Schniir- 

1 pul hed by Robert Lutz in Stutt- 

Many of the stories go to show that 

he present sovereign of Austria has not 
hown remarkable insight and energy 
promoting the educational, commercial 
lustrial development of the country, 

n opposition to trong reactionary in 
luences but also known for his kind 
h l npathy The Emperor is very 
fond of children, and a charming story is 
lo } mann in which he was led to 
listribute the plume of green feathers on 
mat a ouvenirs among the pupils of a 

1 which he v ted. Another act evinc- 

f feelit wi the gift of a life seat 

the opera house to an officer, who had 
made blind by a wound received in 

e, and who had a strong passion for 

i 

I t! Revue de Paria for November 1 
i 1 Professor Brunot presents the re- 
por of the commission entrusted with the 
task of preparing a simplified French or- 
thography The commission numbered 
mong its other members M. Croiset, Dean 
if the Faculty of Letters of the University 
f Par Paul Meyer of the Eeole des 
Chart ind M. Faguet of the Academy and 
! Faculty of Letters. The principles by 
vhich the commission was guided were the 
lowing: no Innovation to be made that 
iny way clashed with the received pro 
nunciation as given in the Hatzfeld 
Darmesteter “Dictionnaire Général’; com- 


and derivative words to conform In 


pound 
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spelling to their originals; words other- 
wise related (as baril and barrique) to be 
similarly no “etymological spell- 
ings’’ recording derivation from languages 
other Latin to be preserved. The 
principal changes recommended are these: 
the circumflex accent to disappear, except 
and o; the acute accent to be 
placed over all e’s not mute that are fol- 
by a single consonant and a vowel 


spelled; 


than 


over a, €, 


lowed 
mute ¢; the grave accent to be 
e's followed by a single 


become 


than 
over all 
mute ¢; 


other 
placed 
and ocu to 


consonant eu; 


Greek oe and y to become e and i; -ien-, 

written -ian-; 
left undisturbed, 
as also the termination -tion; Greek ph, th, 
and rh to be written f, ¢, r; final 2 repre- 
senting s to become s; bb, pp, ff, gg to be 
simplified rr, u 
before final e, and tt before final re, to be 
simplified; in the interior of words to be 
retained if actual double 
pronounced (as in illogique), otherwise their 


pronounced -ian-, to be 


homme and femme to be 


everywhere; mm, nn, tt, 


an consonant is 
retention to be optional; ce to be retained 


only when actually double in pronuncia- 
tion and when pronounced ces; cqu to be- 
come qu; ck to become k; j to be written 
wherever occurs—perhaps the 
radical change of all. 


“Littérature ’" by Prof. Henri 
Hanvette of the University of Grenoble, is 
the series of Histoires 
Littératures (Paris: Armand Colin), a 
French collection which has much in com- 
mon with Edmund Gosse’s Literatures of 
the World. Professor Hanvette replaces 
Dr. Garnett’s pleasantly garrulous compen- 
of much surer learning, 
more rounded form, and wider generaliz- 
ing The “Littérature Italienne” is 
an admirable example of the French art of 
subordination of erudite details to or- 
M. Hanvette is du métier 
(his recent thése on 
with learning 
pages); but in 
neither foot-notes 
disturb the 
continuity of the text. 
It is the best brief account of Italian let- 


its sound 


most 
Italienne, 
a new volume in 


des 


dium by a work 


power. 


the 
der and lucidity. 
Italian 


in all things 


Alamanni bristies 
700 octavo 
sketch 
details 


Luigi 
through 
this 


some 
charming 
nor bibliographical 
and effectiveness 
ters that has been written by any scholar 
of trans-Alpine birth. 


Wiiliam Lee, the Boston publisher, died 
last Friday at Hampton, N. H. He was 
born in Boston in 1826, and when only elev- 
en entered the book business, serving ap- 
prenticeships in several Boston houses. In 
1860, with Charles A. Shepard, he started 
the publishing firm of Lee & Shepard. Mr. 
Shepard died, and in 1897 Mr. Lee disposed 
of his interest to the Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company. 
been formed for the 
Coleridge’s cottage at 
as a 
wrote 


A committee has 
buying 
Stowey, and 
While living 


much of his best poetry. 


purpose of 
Nether 
memorial. 


preserving it 
there he 


The annual report on public libraries just 
issued by the Education Department of this 
State, is the most complete in its statisti- 
cal tables that has yet appeared. It gives 
only a comprehensive survey of con- 
this State, but reports many 
items of national interest, such as the 
year's library legislation in various States, 
gifts in the United States and Canada, the 
composition, resources, and work of va- 
rious State commissions, and the proceed- 


not 
ditions in 
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ings of national organizations According 
to the report, the total number of libraries 
in the State, public or semi-public 
character, is 1,243, an increase of 103 during 
the year; the addition new books 
amounted to 488,996 making a 
present total of 8,164,686 in- 
crease in volumes circulated for home use 


of a 


of 
volumes, 
The year's 


was 1,035,167, making a present annual cir- 
culation of 13,266,779 These figures show 
a growth, during the twelve years that the 
present library law has been in force, of 
100 per cent. in the number of libraries, of 
more than 200 per cent. in the number of 
volumes, and of more than 400 per cent. in 
the annual circulation 


McMASTER’'S HISTORY 


of the People of 
from the Revolution to the Civil 
By John Bach McMaster Vol. 
1830-1842. New York: D. Appleton 
2.50 net. 


A History the United 
States, 
War. 
VI. 

& Co. 
This only years, 
but they were of great social importance 

They marked the success of the democracy 

of the West in obtaining the Presidency, 

and the failure of that democracy to meet 
the of the day. Much the 
same experience of political success and 
failure that characterized the rise and fall 
of the Virginia dynasty of Presidents was 
repeated in Jackson and Van Buren. The 

the same—a recognition of a 

wider democracy. It would be absurd to 

compare Jefferson and Jackson; it would be 
equally misleading to draw a parallel be- 
tween John Quincy Adams and Martin Van 

Buren; yet the darkness of defeat that tem- 

porarily obscured the development of Jef- 

fersonian principles not unlike that 
which overwhelmed Van Buren,and brought 
the South into a situation which politically 
paralleled the experience of Virginia upon 
a larger scale. As the development of Vir- 
ginia was limited by the Virginia resolu- 
tions of 1798, so that of the South was re- 
stricted by the concentration of political 
thought and action upon States’ rights, with 
special reference to slavery. To counteract 
this activity, an anti-slavery agitation and 
the free States, and in the 
resulting contest Jackson, and what he 
stood for, came to be as much out of date 
as Clay and his divided ambitions. The 
history of the Jackson-Polk régime is dis- 
tinctly a history of the South and West. 
The volume opens with the beginnings of 

Jackson’s war upon the Bank of the United 

States, an application of Western ideas of 

finance, based upon a constitutional prin- 

ciple. A debate on a public land policy 
passed into a discussion of States’ rights; 
and the same question appeared in an acute 
form in the nullification movement in South 

Carolina, where the inequalities of the cus- 

toms tariff aroused such opposition that a 

separation from the Union seemed prefer- 

able to loss of liberty. This step was an in- 
terpretation of the Virginia resolutions of 

1798, which even their framers would have 

repudiated. The growing agitation of the 

abolitionists aroused bitter feeling in the 

South, and gave to a movement 

for the abolition of slavery in the District 

of Columbia; this movement in turn ac- 


twelve 


volume 


covers 


requirements 


issue was 


was 


party rose in 


occasion 


centuated the unreasonable demand of the 
advocates of States’ rights, consolidated the 
South, made the annexation of Texas cer- 
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tain, and provoked scenes in the House over 
the “gag rules” for rejecting petitions on 
slavery that, though not creditable to the 


dominant party, furnished a splendid occa- 


sion to the abilities and high patriotism of 


John Quincy Adamse The removal of the 
deposits and the following era of specula- 
tion brought financial! disaster, and in the 
ruins Van Buren stood discredited as a 
party leader, to be succeeded by the ami 
able but ineffective Harrison. The volume 
closes with Tyler's second veto of the fis- 
cal corporation In all this time States’ 
rights, slavery, and fiscal monopoly were 
the issues; and these issues were raised by 
the South and the West 
It is because the questions of 

policy were so largely econom th the 
course of the Jackson Administration is so 
interesting. To such matters Jackson him 
self had never given attention before h 

election to the Presidency. He was in favor 
of a “judicious tariff,”"” whatever that might 
mean, but South Carolina looked upon him 
as a high protectionist; he was opposed to 
bank paper, but judged and condemned the 
Bank of the United States more because of 
alleged political interference than for a 


tual banking reasons; the policy of internal 
improvements by the national Government 
he disapproved on constitutional, not fiscal, 


grounds, and the foolish distribution of the 
surplus was a substitute policy that im 
mediately proved dangerous; his ideas on 
the payment of the national debt were 
sound, but in his rage against ‘‘bank mo 


aopoly” he destroyed what supplied a good 
for the commercial of 
the country, as well as a convenient instru 
ment for performing the 
of the Government. His successor paid the 
penalty politically 
was ignorant, and the men around him were 


foundation interests 


fiscal 


operations 


As a financier Jackson 


quite as ignorant. Ingham, Secretary of the 
Treasury, when asked for an opinion on 
the Bank, said he had not given the sub 
ject attention and had no suggestion to 
offer. Taney, who removed the deposits 
was controlled by political, not financial 
motives, and Woodbury could not forget his 
local prejudice against the great Bank 
Moreover, the friends of the institution 
committed errors which played into Jack 
son's hands. Mr. McMaster does not give 
a summary of Adams’s able report on the 
charges against the Bank, nor does he 


mention the tactical blunder of allowing 
Dallas, instead of Webster, to offer the m« 
morial for a recharter. As a Pennsyiva 
nian, Dallas claimed this as a right, but 
he made a very unsatisfactory exhibition 
It was Van Buren who supplied Jackson 
with arguments against internal improve 


ments, and it was from outside his Cabinet 
that the President conducted his campaign 
against the Bank, a campaign largely fos- 
tered by State banks which expected to be 
benefited by the destruction of their big 
rival. The sub-treasury system, that came 
in Van Buren’s time as a substitute for the 


Bank, has proved unfortunate, and to this | 


day exercises an influence upon the money 


market capable of being much abused 

in describing financial and com- 
that Mr. McMaster is 
To give the arguments on both 


It 
mercial 
strongest 
sides, drawn from the debates in Congress, 
from newspapers from 
pamphlets is an excellent method, provided 
it is not carried so far as to confuse. The 


is not 
questions 


and controversial 


t ler < ally King for 
i m Us n . f 

— ligh tl 

) i as 1 {} r ] 
get i { \\ 
problet 

with ! ‘ t 

rw h the ¢ l } \\ } 

wk UL he | ! \\ 

tarily of S28) rea I ! 
South, and did t) 
cause of complaint \\ " 
body interested n ! ! ‘ 
Bank, or was it merely a q 
son's popularity ) s | 
he could undertake and art 
measure he iw fit t ik I ‘ 
que ms multiply a t I j x 

ind in the ma if ! ind | 
ty of detail, he | f net 

han an order! ! x f 

rh kill « the wi t ! it 
his method le l | >a Vivid dey 
mie of a l Notl R ] 
! better tl the a ! i 
ampaigz whet ‘ | i 
eile 0} ! pla ips ! » tl 
reason f the y ‘ I} 4 i t 
small note l S ! : 
Buckshe ind <A ) va | 

roubl I klk ey f 
provemen and tl progres f ra i 
may | ted a other examy l 
work But the rit ne te her " 
ber of such episode with little or 1 
necting thread, do« not } 
and exposes a weakn« n t . t 
methods 

No definite idea is conveyed of the lead 
ing character of those twelve year The 
one glimpse of Jackson's dominating man 
ner 18 given in the amusing account of hi 
reception of the friends of the tank but 
this does not atone for neglect of many 
fitting opportunities for drawing his char 
acter Jackson growth in pe onal power 
and arrogance was the keynote of tl time 
and the issue in 1832 and 1836 was only 
Jackson and what he was upposed to rep 
resent He could destroy Calhoun politi 
cally and impose Van Buren upon a some 
what reluctant party Hr could = force 
White into retirement, and effect the out 
lawry of Duane H personality controlled 
the public measurs and he rode rough 
shod over men and opposition, making his 
will the law, and oppo ion to himeelf 
treachery worthy of severe punishment. He 
gloated over his victorl« however gained 
and exulted as eagerly over the defeat or 
downfall of his friends who questioned or 
opposed his cours as over the political 
death of his enemi All this it would 
be difficult to gather from Mr. McMaster's 
pages. The Swartwout appointment, made 
against the most solemn advice of Van 
Buren and many New York politician is 
not mentioned; nor is so much as a para 
graph given to the separation between 
Jackson and Calhoun, which r ilted 0 


latter ind threw 80 
The ace 
of the dissolution of Jackson's first Cahinet 
neither full the 


yet politically potent 


the 
little credit upon the former 


disastrously to 


ount 


is nor clear, and absurd 


with which 
of Eaton 


treatment 


intensity 
the President espoused the cause 
deserved a closer 
in his eight years, com- 
it threw #0 


and his wife 


No single incident 


plete opera bouffe as was, 





lear a lection of his personality The 
fl e of the Kitchen Cabinet is hardly 
geested, and no attention is given to the 


he called around him or promoted into 


m n 
high office for reasons personal to himsel! 
The one exception is the reward of Taney 
wher the author quotes from the syco 
ur letter written by the new chief 
ipon receiving his appointment 
No lo we gain any clearer lea of Van 
Bu What made him the power in pol 
in ind entitled him to the 
I leney His personal correspondence 
vould show how closely he kept in touch 
with he ifluential leaders of his party 
1 the different State how much he fa 
vored the promine! journal and how 
udy } va reward a faithful follow 
‘ ind > qua | with him when his use 
" wa exhausted or h power be 
i b ‘ » make him an obedient 
' mnforta ‘ olleagur His states 
i | large when measured 
wm f h pa y miemporaries, 
h ' was developed in the years 
ad Until t) clo of his 
| ke h nained a pol an rather 
i itesman Clay too, was a fil 
! for idy, as well as the successful 
Ha who robbed him, as it were, of 
rt t of his ambitions These men, 
ind many mo were not mere lay figures 
whon i hung the events of their 
I y were living and popular forces 
x e views of their following and 
king » direct he movement of political 
‘ | he hands of Mr. McMaster they 
ire | le more than names 
| h i m severely impersonal rec- 
i the na itive lose in foree and inter 
Why " that a member” said 
mmething in debate when the name of 
© speake of his State or section, would 
R point to his remarks? The editor of 
1 newspaper possessed a personal force in 
h lay While Duff Green was editing 
Admin ition organ he spoke with 
tutho y, and was th ime with Blair 
‘ 1 Jackson favors were turned to- 
, him Juckson rewarded so many 
| with office, that even the faithful 
i hie protested Noah and Dawson, Ken 
! Hill ind Daniel were influences not 
rv looked Ritchie wild close re 
latio with Van Buren, and his editorials 
‘ rfte inspired by th New York 
uler rhe ignificance of a quotation 
from Mnquirer and the Telegraph is less 
1 when no reference i made to the 
ha kK hie was editor of the one 
ind G n of the other rhe author says 
i tiloln in Administration newspapet! 
i} ‘ but nowhere states that 
Itla h editor aman who exerted 
1 «reat personal influence upon Jackson, 
ind mo mn any other one man suggest 
ed and ke; 1 eh prejudices and hat 
ed liow much the element of person- 
“ add o the narrative is seen in the 
wocou of the nullification episode, where 
he Jack n and Poin papers have been 
freely drawn upon In contrast, note the 
sceount of the proceedings of State po- 
j il " ' n where no name of 
leace are given, and “« f the vivid 
mtemporary pictures of the principal act 
o Anthony Buttle mi m to Texas 
and subsequent complication should have 
been mentioned is well as the fact that 
Taney prepared the paper on the Bank 
which Jackson read to his Cabinet in Sep 





| are moral; and if they are of the 


| that 
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embe 1833 No reference is made to 
Livingston's having written the nullifica- 
on proclamation, or to the widespread 
ymment upon some of its sentences which 
were interpreted as “dangerously squint- 
ing’ at Federalism. Even John Randolph, 


who had received favors from Jackson, di- 
last effort 

its faults 
the that 
years It 


its doctrines 
un- 
written 


rected his against 
With all 
doubtedly 
of 
fact, and brings to light a mass of material 


this history 


is 


best has been 


the twelve is a storehouse of 


which will be as useful to the historian 
is interesting to the general reader 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.—I 

Our shelves reserved for juveniles are 

running over; adventure tumbles upon ad- 

venture; fairy tale upon fairy tale We 

may complain that no volume looms up, 

save, perhaps, J. M. Barrie’s “Peter Pan” 


(Charles Scribner's Sons), which is sump- 


tuous in its colored drawings by Rackman, 


but which is rather the “Little White 
Bird” incident amplified, than the fantasy 
as played so charmingly by Miss Adams 


For the majority of the books are as they 
were last year; the plots are conventional, 
“retold” 
faithful. There is little 
is distinctive 

Allen French, in “Pelham and His Friend 


(Little, & Co.), has struck a 


class, they are 


Tim” Brown 


melodramatic vein which is industrially up 


Pelham and Tim capli- 
tal and labor, and the struggles at the mill, 
Pelham’s father, whirl 
There are seeds of dis- 


to date represent 


which is owned by 


around these two 


| cord sown among the peaceful village men, 


|} has a 


by a foreign workman who talks socialism; 
of Tim, who 
is the 


there is a mean persecutor 


mystery about his life; there 


| gradual bringing of the villain to his just 


deserts at the end of the story Pelham 
and Tim each try to outvie the other in 
valor. They save the mill's machinery, 


they turn workmen themselves, and through 
filled, 
infused vigor 


their efforts, contracts are despite 

the strike. Mr. French has 

and action into his pages. 
“The 


Co.), by 


Century 
is more 


Crimson Sweater’ (The 
Ralph Henry Barbour, 
conventional. Try as they may, authors of 
the present, when they write of school, are 
always forced into describing football, row- 
And Roy 
Porter, large 
of noble 
deed for his school flag, and wins in every- 


ing, and the treacherous big boy. 
the of 
martyrs; many 


hero, is only one a 


he does a 


class 
thing. When his crimson sweater is placed, 
by the sneak of the story, so as to heap 
suspicion him, he 
takes his sentence as Spartan boys should. 
There is a heroine, named “Harry,” who is 
with her variable moods 


and punishment upon 


, 


all she should be, 
and her good fellowship 

A rare style marks the book by Norman 
Duncan, which he calls “The Adventures of 
Billy (Revell). The scenes are 
laid and about Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador; the adventures are among men of 
the class who hunt for seals, and who fight 
with the elements that bring down ice floes 
The adventures are consecutive, 


Topsail” 
in 


and bergs 


and the heroes, for there are two, do 
things, not in order to show off, or to illus- 
trate a moral point, but because their 


blood must be kept warm in the Far North, 
and because among men they must be men 
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also. One will feel, after reading Billy's 
episodical career, that some definite im- 
pression remains of that far country. Mr 


Duncan, like Stevenson, has shown that 
heroines are not always needed. A woman 
figures but slightly in these pages, and 
she is accustomed to the ruggedness of sea 
and land 

In its execution, Amos R. Wells's ‘“Don- 
ald Barton and the Doings of the Ajax 


Club” (Little, Brown & Co.) is disappoint- 


ing. It commits the dire mistake of hav 
ing its hero spend too much thought on 
right doing. The good boys of a com- 


munity are opposed by a very rough set 
of bad boys. There are doubts, misgivings, 
and suspicions, centring around a park 
owned by a crusty old man who tries to 
keep the public off his land. Donald Bar- 
ton is unjustly thrown into prison, and iz 
saved by a minister, who, with the aid of 
the usual heroic girl, brings retribution 
upon the chief figures of the ‘“‘gang,”’ who 
have done everything from lying to setting 
barns afire. Then, since all is seemingiy 
quiet, the rest of the story tells how the 
private park, with its disreputable crowds, 
is gradually turned into a healthy, public 
pleasure ground. Though there is the high- 


est intent in this, the author has some- 
how missed his mark. Alas for the tale 
written with an eye looking down upon 


boyhood! 


E. Nesbit has just barely escaped such 
criticism. “The Railway Children” (The 
Macmillan Co.) are two girls and a boy, 
forced to live away from London, with 
their mother, in reduced circumstances 
It turns out in the end that the father of 
these children, accused of selling state 


secrets, and imprisoned therefor, was un- 
justly suspected. An Old Gentleman, who 
morning and night on a suburban 
train, and who never fails wave to the 
children, brings the dénouement to a happy 
In the meanwhile the children be- 
come noted figures dowp by the railroad. 
Chief among them is “Bobbie,” a girl, ot 
course, and in the midst of saving trains, 
rescuing boys from tunnels, capturing a 
Russian, and the like, she is the only one 
who realizes the loneliness. of her mother. 
Many things they did better left 
unrecorded, but the sum total is harmless 
and goodnatured. The interest—of which 
there is a fair amount—is fortunately in- 
dependent of the weak pen-and-ink draw- 
ings. As an English tale, and as a story 
of wide appeal, this book is far surpassed 
by Mrs. Harker’s “Concerning Paul and 
Fiametta” (Charles Scribner’s Sons), which 
is a delightful of an author's 
intimate knowledge of juvenile ways. 

It is difficult that 
which separates childhood from youth. For 
readers in the latter division Roy Rolfe Gil- 
son contributes of “Ka- 
trina” (Baker & Taylor Company), a girl 
who grows up in constant association with 
a Mr. Larry, a newspaper gentleman worthy 


passes 


to 


close. 


were 


example 


to indicate borderland 


a poetic account 


of Dickens, in his humor and quiet sad- 
ness. In this child before him, he sees 
bud forth the image of her mother, whom 


he loved in days gone by. But where, on 
Katrina's part, the intercourse ripens into 
a deep friendship, the man realizes a deep- 
er love for her at the moment he finds her 
taken from him by another. Mr. Gilson 
has produced a satisfactory bit of writing. 
What girl does not like to cry just a little 
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over books, and, as for that matter, how 
many grown-ups would miss the chance! 
These grown-ups are, after all, not so far 
removed from the realm of juvenile fiction 
There is a lurking sense of ignorance, a 
smiting sarcasm in those books we give to 
girls and boys under the titles “Legends 
Every Child Should Know” (edited by Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie; Doubleday, Page & 
Co.), and “Songs Every Child Should Know 
(edited by Dolores Bacon; Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) Many an older person would 
profit by conning the legends, for in no 
other way, probably, would they become 
familiar with “‘Beowulf” or countless othe 
tales that stimulate household imagination 
Mr. Mabie’s introduction is interesting 
even though not illuminating. The music 
included by Mrs. Bacon in her compilation 
is, to say the least, inclusive in its scope. 
The words, the arias, and the concise his- 
tories of the songs themselves, are enter- 
taining. But such a book should be graded 
rather than arranged artificially into 


groups of Sentiment, War, Chants, Hymns, 
and the like Take, for instance, the 
Shakspere section We might teach ou! 
seventeen-year-old daughter ‘It Was a 
Lover and His Lass"’ or ““O, Mistress Mine.” 
But simpler melodies, such as we find in 
the “St. Nicholas Song Book,’ would bet- 
ter suit the palate, as well as the vocal 
range, of those under fourteen. Mrs. Bacon 
is too generous, though her idea is excel- 
lent ° 

There are two classes of the heroic that 
children like: the legendary, of which 
Homer's “‘Odyssey”’ is a type; the histori- 
eal, of which Ethel Wedgewood’s English 
version of “The Memoirs of the Lord of 
Joinville is another. The Rev. A. J. 
Church (‘“‘The Odyssey for Boys and Girls’; 
The Macmillan Co.) is familiar to young 
readers; he has done much to bring the 
classic world within modern range, and in 
his “Odyssey” the wanderings of Ulysses 
are adequately represented both in text 
and pictures. It is doubtful whether many 
boys of average patience will go far in the 
Joinville memoirs, though there be much 
of the adventurous in them (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.). The translator, if such a word can 
be applied to the author, has done a worthy 
piece of work, which will be more useful 
than popular; more lasting to the old than 
absorbing to the young. 

Coming to modern days, the rise of Abra- 
him Lincoln from cabin to White House 
has its wide appeal and never loses in re- 
iteration. In the face of what her father 
did before her, Miss Helen Nicolay’s “‘Boy’s 
Life of Abraham Lincoln” (The Century 
Co.) is not only creditable but compre- 
hensive. “The heritage of his example” 
are the last words in the book, and they 
epitomize the vast secret of the value of 
all historical reading for children. 


” 


CURRENT FICTION. 
Beached Keels. By WHenry M. Rideout. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


The present commentator read two of the 
three stories in this volume as they first 
appeared in magazines. They impressed him 
strongly—an impression confirmed and 
deepened by rereading “Wild Justice 
Stands out with almost startling distinct- 
ness against the pale mediocrity of current 











The 


magazine fiction It certain quarters 


Nation. 


this story might conceivably give of 
fence by its realism, in others by its senti- 
mentalism This combination of qualities 
Suggests certain tales by F. J. Stimson (‘J 
S. of Dale’), in which a similar attempt 


is made to portray the mingled sordidness 


and romance of our New England coast 
villages A filial love of singular stead 
fastness and delicacy is here offset against 
the gross intriguing of a foul though physi 
cally alluring woman The instinctive ven 
geance, or wild justice, of a pure, loyal 
and longsuffering spirit against the crown- 
ing desecration of a mother’s memory is the 
consummation toward which the events re- 
lentlessly carry us. The avenger gives him 
self up to legal justice; in this, too, we ac 

quiesce There is no glorification of lynch 


law, or belittling of statute law 


Georgi By Dorothea Deakin New York 

The Century Co 

The male inconstant has at least one 
fixed quality—his value in print Stead 
fast in fickleness, he may be an Abraham 
Cowley, a Don Juan, a Lothario, or perhaps 
the Trenholm whom Mrs. Wright pictured 
in “The Aliens,"’ the man who was, as said 
one of his relicts, ‘“‘part of our education.” 
Or he may be a “Georgie,” differing from 
all these. This modern young athlete, with 
his beguiling smile, is not a knight who 
flirts and runs away Rather is he, or is 
meant to be, a hopelessly, helplessly en- 
gaging boy whose small heart-affairs flut- 
ter about him, and perch upon him, charm 
ing him, annoying him, involving him by 
turns. It is they that are butterflies rath- 
er than he. Among them he stands occupy- 
ing a boyish, scampish, serio-comic central 
position till at last Fate drives him away 
to South America. 

The book is frankly comic with the un- 
mistakable touch of Great Britain in its 
quality of fun, particularly in those pas- 
sages which reproduce the American girl's 
dialect as conceived by the English hu- 
morist. They must be seen to be not be- 
lieved. But though belonging to the bub- 
bles of bookmaking, the story is of an in- 
gratiating kind, and serves to wreathe an 
hour in half-protesting smiles 


The Treasure of Peyre Gaillard. By John 
Bennett New York: The Century Co 
A remarkably ingenious and _ vigorous 

yarn of mystery, involving hidden stair- 

cases, spooks, negro legends, a double ci- 
pher, and more particularly a vast treas- 
ure hidden in the depths of a South Caro- 
lina swamp. The author would probably 
add love to our list, but we found gratefully 
little of this over-marketed commodity, 
and that easily negligible It is pathetic 
to see how difficult it is for the most 
well-meaning tale-spinners to stand out 
altogether against the public's, or publish. 
er’s, demand for what is known to the 
trade as “heart-interest.”’ Mr. Bennett 
has based his style upon Stevenson, now 
fairly to be considered the classical mode} 
for this sort of work 

“Dod, man, you look merry,” said Geake. 
with a croak of mocking laughter 

At the ‘man's gross impudence my gorgs 
rose; my hands itched; I detested him, not 
because I could not prevail to move him 
but for his callousness of feeling, and 
that he had no mercy. If the profanity one 
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such as delight in yptogra ind v 
to sec a detective intelligence finding 
way unerringly among a puz x i 
facts, as somewhat frequently happ 
fiction, the book will contain a on enous 
Great pains are taken to give the an 
documents quoted an air of verisimilitud: 
and the maps are lever and quaint U 
fortunately, we should say he i 
number of other Ifllustration apparen 
after photographs, which rep ! 
supposed hero and heroine as far Ik a 
tractive than the text suggests They } 
as if they deserved to marry each othe 1 
we gather that they actually did 


NOTES FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


{ Bibliography of James Ruasell Lowell Is 
George Willis Cooke Boston: Hought 
Mifflin & Co 
This is the second in the eries of b 

liographies of American authors issued | 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; and, like the Haw 

thorne bibliography, it is printed on on 


side of the leaf of a good quality of rag 


paper, which permits annotatior ind ad 


ditions in ink The edition is limited to 
530 «copies Collectors of first edition 
of Lowell will probably be the persons by 
whom the book is most consulted; and from 
the collector's point of view his bibliog 
raphy has serious shortcoming The col 
lector wants a list in one consecut 

chronological series, of the first editions of 


books which his author wrote, of those 
which he contributed, and of those which 
he edited or translated The collation at 
least of the rarer items, should be given 
with the points which distinguish the ear 
liest issue of the first edition if thers 
should be any variation in copies The 
greater part of this information is to be 
found between the covers of this bibliog 
raphy, but it is so scattered as to be hard 
ly usable Mr. Cooke in his Preface say 
that as a literary worker he has had in 
mind the requirements of students rather 
than collectors in the arrangement of hi 
materials." Many collectors of Lowell 
books are among his most ardent student 
and every student will, if his means per 
mit, be more or less of a collector 

The book begins with an almost on: 
line-title list of Lowell's published books 
Here is found the rare specially issued 
“Mason and Slidell’ of 1862, but neither 
the London nor the Birmingham editions 
of the lecture “On Democracy,”’ 1884. Har 
rardiana and The Pioneer are included, but 
not the Boston Miscellany, for which Lowel! 
was also a leading writer Then follow 
a list of bibliographies of Lowell in which 
George V. W. Duryea, the well-known 


4 
i 





Nation. 


The 


lector ho ributed an article to the put down as cloth. The book was, how- 
Reak Buwes _ ed . of Lowell. issued in a lithographed cover, the 
\ of vme copies being dated 15845, | 
Georg W. W. Dure Next nD 1846 The copy whicn brought $100 | 
! Alphat al I of Singl itl uf n the Bartlett sale in 1903 was in stiff il- 
. aw wT g n pr und ver luminated boards The second edition, 
. and editorial : . S46, was in cloth 
rhe Second Series of ““‘Poems,”’ 1848. was 
per ils with which Lowell | jssued in boat paper label, as we!l as ia 
! r? k ! th, as n i This was also true of the 
1 | i 1) } Fables for ¢ ite 4 | 
; ‘ at rhere a vo varieties of title-page 
= " ! first ser of The Biglow Papers.’ 
Q ) bay he Cambridg print 
! ! fir i I { p nl the probably those made for tne 
. , , New Yoré Southern and Western inur- 
- | have also George P. Putnam’s New 
peo & ni glance it s rt —— York ‘a rt latter is the one trans- 
! i I i rel i Mi ( ol Collectors proter 
j f | ! he 1 ! Of th book also some coyies 
. ve published in board with paper label 
; phet - sic hs - a oo M Cooke notes only the cloth binding 
' | ‘ ! rhe \ n of Sir Launfal,”’ 1848, is de- 
f h } bed as issued in cloth It was issued 
' i ellow glazed paper boards. 
rhe Poem of 1849 de ribed as pub- 
h th lished in vard “ ilso issued in clotb 
! ! rl x¢ lingly rare “Mason and Slidell,” 
i ! have |} 1 pr l IS62, a epare ie rinted from the types 
; , | of the {tlantic Monthly, is not found in 
: | this chronological list. A copy brought $175 
" his n the Arnold sale of 1901. Only some three 
} or four copies are known 
I the Chronolog ld Portions of the Second Series of the 
. \ nd Ea : the Biglow Papers which in large part ap- 
: ane a ; . peared in the itiantic Monthly in 1862 and 
POrLar » the hh ! rh be 1s¢ and which were not collected in this 
with Vi ff Jiarvardiana f cou y until 1867, were reprinted earlier 
hich I , of th lito nd n book form in England. Parts 1 to 3 were 
a ' ied separately in 1862 by Triibner & 
se mow etait Co. at one hilling each These little | 
I pt Harvardiana and The I’ ’ imphlets, which are very rare, are noted 
} | neo lod : ' 7 by Mr. Cooke He doc not, however, note 
! ’ 1} Lowell: 1 los th lightly less rare London collection of 
Ist ied by the same publisher. This in- 
vd ul I which Lowell wa i luded Nos. 1 to 7 only; four addition- 
' ! wh, f example , il chapte besides an Introduction and the 
h f that fam 1a evised form of the poem “The Courtin’,” 
} Libs | th Vict _ Be . vere added to the \merican edition in 1867. 
rh first issue of Triibner’s collected edi- 
‘ rh 11 i i special list; yn consists of title and 133 pages of text. 
t! I ) buted innot | found r another edition of the same date, 
” , le of the poem . with title slightly different but appare ntly 
etat — printed from the same types. The sixth line 
. ' ul ready 1 of the title of the fir issue reads ‘“‘Au- 
' Within these limit ms, bar horized Edition,” of the second “Authoriz- 
vhich w all 1 Peopl Edition The first issue, with | 
} fu BR le first edi ven chapters only, has 133 pages of text 
ghth chapter was added to the second 
‘ ” the paging extending to page 141. 
t Ipor I ‘ gz Che position of the signature marks differs 
| ! tl fir | n the two editions The first is A to H, 
, ' ile @ ict rht leaves, with one preliminary leaf 
f the title the signature marks being 
; of bo mad ip page 1 WW , ete The econd issue 
! J t I ed in d il \ to leach eight leaves, the title leaf be- 
} f | } | I f x included in the first signature, which is 
; : - without marl The signature marks in this 
pp » 3 - 1 are on paces 15, 31, ete 
pus ' , and noth ire also in Hotter edition of 1865 of The Biglow 
rel 1 to Pape with illustrations by George 
Vill } the compiler Cruikshank, noted by Mr. Cooke in his list 
' ‘ me oniv—wi of editions of the Second Series, is an error. 
rh was actually the First Series 
! I Ub Which | The earliest issue of ‘““‘Under the Willows” 
I \ , wish n hould contain an erratum slip, as noted. 
" In late coplk the error was corrected, 
, ind no slip is necessary 
: . printed ple \ few copk of Among my Books,” Sec- 
broadside poem fo | ond Ser evidently the first sent out, 
vee ' Their Ostra d Po have the date 1875 in the copyright notice 
— an. | is not included; not This was afterwards corrected to 1876 
. : he alphal ai ist Of sin rhi point’’ seems to have been unknown 
; \ ! en a copy to Mr. Cooke 
out @ ha procuction nown in rhe lecture On Democracy,” delivered 
Kdward | Hale yam Russell |». wr. Lowell in Birmingham on October 
Lowell anc I , ; : ‘ isk4, had been put in type in London 
— . ace nav ind a few copies run off before it 
mp Ot ' ntti > = ¢ was delivered It was afterwards printed 
, , an — aon ' a pamphlet by Cond (not Coud) Bros. in 
ae : — — Birmingham rh latter edition is the 
‘ itn p only one mentioned by Mr. Cooke in this 
mological list But in the list of “‘Ad- 
' ” wo ine and Speeches” he distinctly states 
grt ; a : that the Birmingham edition is the first 
} - May : 1B , , ¥ , P ind the London edition the second This is 
: 7 #1 , ak oa . Ln - - ; This in error, as a comparison of the two edl- 
: : tions clearly shows 
large -pape ! ! I ther ! i ’ 
lea five pre in priva cotles os in rm later sections of the Bibliography are 
“— — inn ou P ‘tion f Collected Works,” “Works Edited by Low- 
i” hai , f if ! etl i) ‘? A 
“Conversations on Some of the Old Poets ell Addresses and Speeches,” “Bibliog- 
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raphies, Letters, Reminiscences,” “Notices 
| and Criticisms,” and a note about Lowell's 
manuscript correspondence now in the li- 


brary of Harvard University. Collectors 
will be surprised to find that interesting 
skit “Il Pesceballo’” under the head of 
Works Edited.” 


The Merwin-Clayton Sales Co. of this city 


of | 


offers at auction on Monday, Tuesday, and 


Wednesday next week a collection of book- 
] 
| 








plates and engravings The book-plates, 
many of them early, are almost entirely 
American Among the engravings, prac- 


tically all American, are specimens of the 
Amos Doolittle, Wil- 
Anderson, and 


of J. Norman, 
Alexander 
Maverick 
collection 


work 
liam Rollinson, 
Peter and Samuel On Thursday 
the firm of 
graphs and manuscripts, including a manu- 
script (three by Francis 
Seott Key, and a transcript, in the author's 


same sells a auto- 


poem stanzas) 
autograph, of “‘America.”’ 

At the Merwin-Clayton Sales Co.’s auction 
of November 26 and 27 Pierce Egan’s ‘‘Life 
in 1821, illustrated by George 
Cruikshank and finely bound in levant by 
Riviére, brought $51; first edition of 
Goldsmith's “Life of Beau Nash,’’ 1762, 
calf by Riviére, $18; the Kelm- 
Press ‘“‘Poems’ of Shakspere, 1893, 
vellum, $33; other Kelmscott 
Press issues ranged from $5.50 to $21. 

The of the rare edition of 
Spenser's ‘“Shephedardes 1581, 
on 
a 


London,” 
a 
bound in 
scott 
printed in 
second 
Calender,”’ 


copy 


in 
was 


Hodgson’s, London, 
for £180, bought by 
of New York booksellers, and is now 
to At the 
“Complaints, Containing sundrie 
of the Worlds Vanitie,”’ 
edition, brought £81. Compared 
the Calender” the 
“Complaints” Previous 
high records on the “‘Complaints” are £49 
at in London, 1901; £45 in 
the rooms, 1903; and $230 in the Mc- 
Kee Anderson's in this city, 1901. 
The latter, a fine copy, had been Gaisford’s, 
bringing £20 his sale in 1890. A 
of Lamb’s “Tale of Rosamund Gray 
and Old Blind Margaret,” 1798, was sold 
for £93 at Hodgson’s on November 29, 
though it had been included in the 
printed catalogue. It was in the original 
boards, uncut, but had the reprinted title- 
page, printed for Lee & Hurst.” 
It was, of course, not to be compared with 
the copy with the original title-page, “‘Bir- 
mingham, printed by Thomas Pearson,” 
which brought £122 at Sotheby's last July. 
With either title-page the book is exceed- 
ingly rare. 


which sold at 


November 29 
firm 
on its way America. same sale 
Spenser's 
Poemes 


first 


small 
1591, 
with “Shepheardes 
is a common book. 
10s Sotheby's, 
same 
sale at 
10s. at 


copy 


not 


“London, 


The House in St. Martin's Street: Bene 
Chronicles of the Burney Family. By 
Constance Hill. With illustrations by 
Ellen G. Hill. New York: John Lane 


Company, $7 net. 

Of the tribe of gentlewomen who are ex- 
ploiting the eighteenth century at their 
ase, Miss Hill is the least amateurish and 
entertaining. Her “Juniper Hall,” 
three years ago, filled out our 


most 
published 


knowledge of a charming episode in the life 
of Fanny Burney. Her volume on the homes 
and friends of Jane Austen was another 
happily written volume, though not so novel 
The pres- 


in subject as the “Juniper Hall.” 
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' 
ent work is at once a pleasure and a dis- | his devotion to her in unmistakable lan i ‘ ess and timidity, the philo 
appointment. It is named from the old | guage Poor, sweet Pacct t ex irge of obscurity and inconsis 
house of Sir Isaac Newton, which was occu- | claims Fa n h y } R hare f atheism 
pied by the Burneys from 1774 to 1783, but | strange world is th Hi 1 to a ' ' ' i fs 
| i rhe . I parage ! 0 
in reality the book follows the | happy old age, neverthelk ind } last a . most 
| ‘ “ re 7 od 
family, especially Fanny, about dur- | words were a prayer f& God »> bea i ' ’ , , P 
. nA » ‘ rT i if i 
ing those years to Streatham, Chess- | to one of the humblest c} n hea +} , » f inth § hit) 
| one ©] A i '\ 
ington, Bath, Brighton, and else- Of another Italian nee wl pl 1 eto be , } Al 
where, in such a way that the title is a entimental part in the drama igedy | ' ' " r 
complete misnomer. There is no harm in| this case—of that rel W c " e 
. 4 ‘ 
this, and even a writer of much less ability | views Everybody know t} . ‘ : 
than Miss Hill could scarcely make a dull | caused by the ma ige of M with 
\ 
book on this subject from the material ac- | Piozzi, and how brol ip he f 
cessible to all the world. But besides this hip with Dr Joh 1 nd Fa y Bu . , 
Miss Hill has had access to the unprinted | His first meeting with M I , — 
Burney MSS. still preserved in the family before Mr \Thral } ! ! “ a — ' of 
including the diaries of Charlotte and Su- | known It elated r M , 
san, letters written to and from Mr. Crisp | of he fatl " cl " ' f i } . 
letters from Mrs. Thrale, Fanny’s comedy | published D r " ' " 
. ar , ept 
of “The Witlings,”’ and a mass of other | Mrs Thrale of , . ' , Dieris ndiffer ‘ 
stuff. She has drawn on this material free- alone a he ea Sh f | , rich W iy mor 
| | e | ! 
ly; she would have made a far more accept- Johnson, fo fea mia ! l tf he ao 8 wl rit } 
7 rositior } P " i ’ if ‘ i : 
able book if she had used it exclusively and | tage eee ‘ , f 1 ¢ t} i { t 
| ly aros and tealing tiy beh ’ isal ) i plain di ate f common 
omitted commonplace reflection and all the | Signor Piozzi, who wa comp ng him Now it ought to be clear that if 
hackneyed stories from printed sources | self on the pianofo I anim i . : rif ' " 
The most notable of the chapters is that | @’7'@ partante, with h back 
at tha ¢ 4) , { ' f 
ns j many, she began imitating him | _ 
which contains a scene from Fanny’s com- “ = : . , , f 
ma : = | ing er elbows, eley ns he 1 W ( ‘ ‘ t ’ I renutl or ol 
edy “The Witlings which she suppressed | j- shrugs of the hou! i , , , tas for t} ike of intelle 
by the advice of her two daddies. Miss} her eyes, while languis! ' \ ' 
} ad . ’ ' . 5 i Imag 4 
Hill, from a perusal of the whole play, con- | »©@d, @s if she Were not I , » 4 iam i 
fi the jud nt of F , } } tically struck with the transpo f | ny ble » regard Spinoza 
‘ms e deme OF r’s censors t : 
= ; ement 6 anny Consers, UU |} mony than himself t respect greatl iperior in tf 
the specimen given is maliciously amusing | " 
; ; | It is pleasant to ad that D ! to y of the philosophers of his 4 
and only strengthens one’s regret that these | ' :' ' | } i} i { hr ! 
limselt a great sit ‘ ikail ‘ a . . 5 naepert . ‘ 1s 
new sources were not drawn on more heav- | , , ¢} , i 
> | tions, stopped the pantomin by whist ‘ vation of h own Intell jal an 
ily At least one can now read with bet- | PI ' . — — > +) 
: , . , | ing to het Becau madat you hav ' powel Prof r Powell either 
ter appreciation the pages in Fanny's Me- ft ‘ f { nr , 7 r deliberat 
; ; : ; no ear yourself xr music, will ) ! si tinlastacitaain . o sOSEOE SUSs7 
moirs which deal with the episode of the | ’ t} 
| Stroy the attention of all who in either ea . Waves t 
play Of one of these censors, “‘Daddy” | , bh 4} fal : 
_ , , ; | point, are otherwise gifted reader WIth e fatse imp on that Sp 
Crisp, we get in Miss Hill's book only tan- | foll f} , 
; ; . ‘ 7 Of such anecdot M Hil im ollowed the lit of least fr ance 
talizing glimpses. Why did not Miss Hill | na oll sae sietet 
; ; composed—a thoroughly enj ‘ xeu 1 allowed im nee » a ite h 
print his letters to the Burneys in full? | ' : ' f 
* sion into the eighteenth ce l rh | J ine 
From the fragments given one guesses that , | | , , , 
Bh lu itior pal h -rofe Ow | my with 
they are far more characteristic than the 
house ind room v1} ! bold f tl thought 1 the Theo 
correspondence with his’ sister recently 
e Ms ; ed i cal | P il rreatise ind of Spi 
published in the “Burford Papers 
: ; | | za kk rmination to publish it, than h 
Scribbling was a trait of the Burney fam- } , ; 
\ t ofr gio anguag n al 
ily, and the diaries of Charlotte and Susan , , And , 
nora ¢ ion ! I mimodated ce a at 1gReESle 
were only less voluminous than Fanny’s Spinoza and Keligio By Eimer Ells 
vs . j worth P 1] Cl v i) ( rt Pul that be t e the last part of the Etht 
From both these sources Miss Hill gets a oe a a — _ ' , 
| . sonia ompose when h ears were ringing 
number of good anecdotes. Charlotte, the | “ushing VLompa $ 
vith the charges of atheism Spinoza there 
youngest of the sisters, wasevidently a most Sympathet exposition ich : , ' 
rie further t i! ever nis rwlley of 
intense and slangy young lady. In her record ained in Pollock ind Joachim id _— , , 
; . erothning non-t} Kio onceptions in the 
Garrick becomes if anything more boister- ies of Spinoza, either clarifi i : ; P , ‘oR h d 
phy eolog ofr igior but ich depre 
ously gay than ever, and we see him caning | more generally vailable, a po { view , ; ; 
: - vigeme * mad plausible 
a servant maid “up a whole flight of stairs with which it may be important for every , ' ' : . , : 
. om" 1 thre 7; at uv the centr 
desiring at the same time to know what | investigator to be acquainted. Or free in ‘ie lout , 
‘ ' f Spir 1 to a mubtfiul inter 
she laughed for all, of course, in good | terpretation, like that of Herds may con ; if 
pr ition of mine circumstance t 
fun. And then, having reached Dr. Bur- ! tribute directly to the advancement of phil had t ‘ 1 1] } 
é . } ia one 1 Mamet i ‘ ira r 
ney’s study—the chaos, 1s it was called osophical knowledge But refuta iord fs , do} | ' i 

M i iT = i vo iV f i 

he continued his antics in a milder vein | paragement, while it may be a valuable , +} j 
| lied a orthodox ew If a ommoda 

He took off Dr. Johnson most admirably. | ©*®'e!se fo! the writer, is otherwise im had been h haracterist method } 

Indeed, I enjoy'’d it doubly from having been | portant only in so far a bea pon , ld } i} phil yphical abil 
- ou mve ise n ) osopnice ) 
in his company: his see-saw, his pawing | eyrrent tendencis or lends olf te — . ; : 
{just the words Fanny uses of him in her aR ° x vor of political and ecck 
S¢ t | 1s or t i pie cor r ‘ 

Diary], his very look, and his voice! . a ha 3 : whol ’ : l ithoriti is did Descarte« and 

> ) i oO na speech (tha as stuck | Judged in 1 light of these cor le ' ’ ‘ +} ; ie 
He took him off i I h (that t tuck | Jud l tt ! t l 7 I e main fact in his life 

, _- - sae) - ‘oo . al . lw . | ' 

in his gizzard ever since some friendly per- | th, importance of Professor Pow: hat he did neither, but preferred h . 
son was so obliging as to repeat it to him). | epooey ; : 

“Yes, yes; Davy has some convivial | “°“* ®8° Religion” is q — ‘8 ia] self-respect to anything tha 
pleasantries in him; but ‘tis a futile fel- though the autho lefir t Hook a ety could give him The charge that } 
low polemic against a mistaken interpret nt ' nner of writing was concillatory then 

In Susan’s Diary we become better ac- of Spinoza’s philosophy and p ality either untrue. if taken to be significant. or 
quainted with Pacchierotti, “Sweet Pacc,” | '* shortly appears that th meal in at nsignificant. if taken to be truce Regard 
as they dubbed him in St. Martin's Street tack upon that philosopher j tig ™ | ing the fact, the best proof of Spinoza 
the singer who endeared himself to all the | the ground that he has been overrated neerity is to be found in the character of 
family and who appeared under his real The present book is therefore an essay in be I nfluence, and in the tone of his writ 
name—to his own delight and surprise littlement. Professor Powell proves himself ng \mong contemporaries, and among 
as one of the characters of Fanny’s “Ce- | to be thoroughly conversant with Spinoza’s ident f philosophy from the time of 
cilia.” To Fanny he was devoted particu- | writings, and with the meag biographical | Herds nd Jaco he has won the respect 


larly, and we learn now from a letter writ- data that may be drawn from other sources; ind devotion of those best qualified to un- 
ten by her to Susan that on his last eve- but he employs these resources to urge lerstand him His magner is not effusive 


ning before leaving England he expressed against Spinoza the personal charge of and apologeti but simple and dire 
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When. as in the case of final causes, he is 
opposed to the common view, he does not 
evade the issue, but speaks flatly and un- 
ambiguously It is true that his forms of 


itement are constructive rather than de- 


tructive; but, saving Professor Powell, we 
may readily understand this from the fact 
hat he never lost his positive religious 
rasp of God, and sought only to formulate 
belief in terms consistent with the first 
principles of philosophy 
rhe mo solid part of Professor Powell's 
book is his analysis of Spinoza'’s metaphy- 
al ystem Through default of criticism, 
the Ethic has enjoyed “the quite unwar- 
intable reputation of being a masterpiece 
of iron logit Pursuing on the whole a 
method of negative criticism, the autho! 
lemonstrates Spinoza’s various ambiguities 
1 inconsistencies; and the majority of his 
ticisms are sound and instructive But 
we must pass on to Professor Powell's main 
mtention, to the effect that there is an ir- 
econcilable opposition between Spinozism 


“the emotions 


belief in a 


nd religion Religion is 


ind activities determined by 

higher personal power, or in higher person- 

il powers, with whom man is assumed to 
tain relations.” It is because Spinoza 


iils to provide these higher personal pow- 
that he fails 
gion Now strange as it 


suthor deals element of divine per 


to afford a ground for re- 


may seem, the 


with the 


ility in religion with no reference what- 
ever to the function of the religious im 
ixination, a consideration which in this 
onnection is of the greatest importance 
The attitude of worship undoubtedly at 
butes personality to its object. But the 
eally serious problem for the philosophy 
f religion is to determine the degree to 
which the attitude of worship itself supplies 
hat element Anthropomorphisms' are 
ommonly the consequence, and not the 
iuse, of the worshipper'’s hope, fear, rev- 
adoration; and therefore are not 

uplied belief but rather the imaginative 
treatment of beliefs lo worship anything 
personify it; but this does not mean 

it only persons are worshipful. To insist 
that whatever is essential to the attitude 
of worship must be theoretically attributed 
the object, is to ignore the fact that 
ligion, like poetry and conversation, is a 
vie of construing objects of theoretical 
lief and is largely constituted of ele 
nts which it freely creates, or gradually 
juire n the historical development of 
vn pecullar symbolism Religion un 
juestionably includes an element of be- 
lief but that belief has reference pri 
maril o the individual's dependence on ul- 
mate pow to his hope of safety or fa 

at the hands, and not to their meta 
physical constitution, In the case of Spi 
za, th iuthor urges that God is not de 
fined as a person, with “cognitive and vol 
jonal consciousne while he neglects 
he really significant fact that the universe 
iceording to Spinoza is the supreme object 
of the will and affections Whether truly 


Spinoza teaches that through the 
the 


or falsely 


cultivation of the understanding indl 
lual may come to look upon the universe 
all its 


highest 


necessity and impersonality asa the 
life 
object to be 


fulfilment of his own The im 
revered 


but 


niutable truth is an 


and loved, not as a fellow human being 


is the goal of aspiration, as an object 


inscending all moral and msthetic val 


That ther is well have 








found an object so defined to be a possible 
object for the testi- 
files to their imaginative temperament and 
capacity, and does not fall within the scope 
of logical criticism. Proressor Powell is 
forced to deny the quality not 
only of mysticism, but of all the more phi- 
losophical and enlightened forms of rever- 
ence and consecration that tend to multiply 
sophisticated. He 
position of re- 
necessary hu- 


religious sentiments, 


religious 


becomes 
the false 


as the 
is brought to 
garding religion, not as a 
man interest grounded in the general cir- 
cumstances of human life, but as a special 
doctrine subject to refutation at the hands 
of science or philosophy. 

Nevertheless, the reader will find this is- 
sue, which is very general in its bearings, 
discussed by Professor Powell with great 
acuteness. Here, as throughout, the author 
demonstrates his familiarity with the field 
and his liveliness of The style, 
furthermore, is excellent, and does much to 
redeem a book which is otherwise too dog- 
gedly iconoclastic to be either stimulating 


race 


interest. 


or pleasing. 


Luigi 
T. Fisher 
& Co. 


Caucasus. By 
London: 
James Pott 


and Sword in the 
Villari Illustrated. 
Unwin; New York 

$3.50 net . 


Fire 


Policy” would be an 


Colonial ) 
for 


“Russian 
this work, as it 


which 


appropriate sub-title 
is a graphic picture of the way in 
the Tsar rules subject The author 
was in the during the summer 
and autumn of 1905, and visited every im- 
in- 


races 


Caucasus 


of political unrest, and 
races, and 
sim- 


portant centre 
terviewed ‘“‘people of all classes, 
religions, from the 
ple peasants, from the chief of the secret 


viceroy down to 
police to the Georgian revolutionary lead- 
His narrative is introduced by¥ a 
brief sketch of the country, its people and 
history, from which some appreciation of 
the difficulties of the governmental prob- 


ers.’ 


lem can be obtained. Chief among these 
is the fact that in a district not so large 
as Spain there are some fifty or sixty 


different languages or dialects. 
tract is the pathway connecting 
two continents, numberless migrations of 
peoples have passed over it, each leaving 
members behind in secluded 
rocky fastnesses At the 
present day, there the slopes 
of a mountain in Daghestan seven villages, 
each speaking a different language. Though 
the Russians have ruled these peoples for 
a century and have aroused no such hatred 
Poland, yet Transcaucasia at least 
has not become Russian, and there is no 
union between the different peoples. , The 
Armenians, Turks, and other 
have preserved their lan- 
their racial characteristics in- 
tact, and in many cases, especially the 
most civilized, they are imbued with strong 
feelings. 
author’s route was from Batum on 
the Black Sea east to Baku on the Cas- 
pian, and from thence to Mt. Ararat, the 
meeting-point of the three empires, Tur- 
key, Persia, and Russia. Then he turned 
northward to Tiflis, and crossed the cen- 
tral mountain chain by the famous Darial 
Pass. He describes not only the incidents 
of the journey, giving his impressions of 
the people, and their mode 


races with 


Since this 


some of its 
valleys and 


are on 


as in 


Georgians 
natlonalities 
guages and 


nationalist 
The 


the country, 





of life, but he also tells the story of the 
disturbances in each place visited, and 
their causes. This is derived mostly from 
the testimony of eye-witnesses, for he him- 
self apparently saw no great outbreak ex- 
cept at Viadikavkaz. Here during a dem- 
onstration on November 1, on the occasion 
of the Tsar's manifesto promising reforms, 
a student was beaten to death and two 
schoolboys carrying red flags were “‘lit- 
erally torn to pieces" by a mob, while 
the Cossacks fired upon all indiscriminate- 
ly, and looted Armenian shops and houses. 
Fighting had ceased for the time at Baku, 
but a general sense of expectation and 
anxiety hung over the town—a fear which 


was justified by a third pogrom a few 


weeks after he left. On the oil-fields an 
appalling scene of destruction met his 
eyes. “It was more like some frightful 


nightmare than a reality.” 

Here he found the acutest phase of that 
hostility between the Tartars and Armen- 
ians which is the chief disturbing element 
in the Caucasus. The cause was very evi- 
dent. The great bulk of the native popula- 
tion of the province of Baku is Tartar. 
But with the development of the oil in- 
dustry the Armenians came, and with their 
superior education, their greater intelli- 
gence and energy, acquired a controlling 
influence in the town. Though numerical- 
ly inferior they form a majority on the 
town council, and they are represented by 
five members out of seven on the Soviet 
Siezd (council of naphtha producers). ‘The 
Armenian workmen are much less tractable 


than the Tartars. They demand better 
food and higher wages, more comfortable 
lodgings, baths, reading-rooms, __ etc., 


whereas the Tartars are content with any- 
thing that is given them. The Armenians 
belong to workmen’s societies, and if they 
do not get what they want they organize 
strikes, and even take part in revolution- 
ary movements.” All over the Caucasus 
they are to be found as bankers, mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, manufacturers, law- 
yers, doctors, teachers, engineers, and of- 
ficials, and we are not surprised at his con- 
viction that they are the most capable 
race in the Caucasus and will become the 


predominating element in the country. 
Still more interesting in some respects 
are the Georgians, who though lacking 


the practical spirit of the Armenians are 
a more intelligent people, with strong lit- 
erary tastes. ‘Every village has its own 
library, and even those furthest from the 
Government post stations provide their 
own mail service so as to receive the daily 
papers from Tiflis, Batum, and Russia."’ 
Their political aspirations have been till 
recently for the autonomy promised them 
by treaty, but never granted. This aim is 
now abandoned since the Social Democrats 
have come among them, and a republic 
based on socialist theories was establish- 
ed two years ago at Ozurgety. Mr. Vil- 
lari visited the town, which lies some dis- 
tance from the railway and contains about 
5,000 inhabitants: 

The administration was 
the inhabitants themselves in the most 
communistic manner, each man _ contrib- 
uting his share of money or labor for the 
common good. They worked in shifts to 
maintain the roads and bridges, and one 
sometimes saw nobles, priests, peasants, 
and shopkeepers all manfully doing their 


turn of work. Native schools have taken 
the place of RusSlan Oned, and the childre 


carried on by 
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are taught the three R's, combined with 
socialist principles in the Georgian tongue 
Civil and criminal actions are brought 


before the Narodny Sud (popular tribunal), 
but the old forms of punishment have been 
abolished; be legally put to 
death, imprisoned. The usual 
penalty is boycotting for a longer or short- 
er period, and as the community is prac- 
tically unanimous, the process can be car- 


no one can 


nor even 


ried out very effectively He describes a 
trial which he witnessed of a man who 
had been convicted of adultery and con- 


demned to perpetual boycott The accused 


appealed to an assembly of some two hun- 


dred people, mostly peasants, of all ages 
and both sexes, for a remission of the sen- 
tence, promising to reform An animated 
discussion on the merits of the case fol- 
lowed, and finally a resolution in the cul- 
prit’s favor was moved Each member 


of the assembly then went into the church, 
where a peasant recorded the votes, “while 
a priest stood by to give a religious sanc- 
The 
a 


tion to the proceedings.” movement 
characterized by such remarkable 
unanimity that the Russian told 


Mr. Villari that he meant to regularize and 


is 


viceroy 


legalize the Narodny Sud, “which admin- 
isters justice far more honestly and ef- 
ficiently than do the State tribunals The 
situation changed soon after Mr. Villari 
left. Desperate fighting has taken place 
in and around Ozurgety, and the whole 
province has been drenched in blood 

The causes of the present condition are 
not far to seek. The Viceroy himself ad- 
mitted to the author that the chief evil of 
the Caucasus was its bad administration, 
and ill-paid and dishonest officials The 


reader will elose Mr. Villari’s book with the 
that there is absolutely no dis- 


between the 


conviction 
rule 
Macedonia 
of the 
of su 
this 


tinction the Russian in 


Caucasus and that of Turkey in 
In each the aim not the 
simply the 
preme And 
accomplished by directly fomenting the ra- 
cial hostilities of the subject peoples 
The of the 
thor’s photographs are interesting, and add 
substantially to his narrative 


welfare 


is 


governed, but retention 


power in each case is 


numerous reproductions au 


The Flock By Mary Austin Boston 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

In the Georgics, Virgil blended hus- 
bandry, beauty, and observation from a 
poetic angle, with knowledge of his own 
craft To make a long skip, Richard Jef- 
feries recorded both what he saw and the 
connection between things seen and things 


remembered—tradition, history, and an un 


dercurrent of well-subordinated science 
In “The Life of the Bee,” and in his won- 


derful sketch of the dog, Maeterlinck adds 


to all of these qualities his own poetic 
philosophy of life With the same senti 
ment for nature, Thomas Hardy uses his 


knowledge as a setting for his groups of 
rustic human beings While showing 
points of likeness to all of these, Mary Aus- 


tin, in “The Flock,” at once establishes 
herself as their worthy kinswoman, never 
their imitator That strain runs in her 
blood which makes her see and feel as 
they do {t is not the abstract and de 
tached observation of Thoreau, it is at 


once more purposeful and more romanti 


more warm-blooded 


in fact, 








| 


' 


| 





Whether this be a question of personali 


ty, or of her inspiring surroundings, the 
product stands quite apart Baldly stated 
it is no more than a study of the sheep in- 
lustry in California ith a slender thread 
of historic narrative, a picture of sheep 
herding, a word for irrigation This sum 
mary of “The Flock however, bears about 
as much relation to the actual achievement 
as a statement that the first book of the 
Georgics is a treatise on agriculture, o1 
that the Pécheurs d'Islande has to do 
with salt fish In the opening chapter you 
learn how domestic sheep first came to 
Monterey. You have no sense of being in 
structed, you merely feel that the. author 
is talking agreeably and discursively on a 
subject of deep interest to herself, and ina 
manner that makes you a willing listener 

Mary Austin’s method is to give you the 
picture, sky, flowers, animals, and men 
You see it all as if you had just come 
from your Pullman car to a_ shearing 
Gradually she explains a little, the breed 
of sheep, of dogs, of shepherds; how they 
have come over long and weary trails, fol 
lowing feed and water; how forest preset 
vation has brought about struggles between 
herders and rangers: how a beneficent law 
may, in its first working, make for injus 
tice, as when, at the end of a long journey 
the expected pasture is a preserve, and 
the ranger does his duty while sheep starve 
and die, in order that the region may be 
saved from perpetual drought All this 
she tells, with anecdotes of the ways of 
sheep, with bits of legend and of tradition 
tales of finessing on the part of herders 
and of sagacious dogs She likewise stop 
for queer speculations on the development 
of the animal mind; and pauses to let you 
infer what analogy you please between the 
“flock-mind”’ (of which she says “I cannot 
very well say what it is, except that it is 
less than the sumof all their intelligences") 
and the crowd-mind of humanity With 
the closest observation and sympathy 
where animals are concerned, she does not 
sentimentalize about them: she makes the 
limits of instinct quite as clear as its 
scope Of some five hundred sheep charg 
ing over a precipice to escape a bear, she 
says The brute instinct had warned them 
asleep, but could not save them awake 
Her chapter on the dog is particularly d 
lightful, his business with the flock is de 
scribed as ‘a trick man has played on 
the dog to constitute him the guardian of 
his natural prey’; and the whole analysis 
of what the collie means to the herd, and 
what the herd means to the collie, is en 
tirely free from false observation or ob- 
structive theorizing 

And so the book rambles on through a 
shepherd's year, leaving you with a 
sense of refreshment, with a desire to 
join the hairy little Basques and French 
men on thei: long journeys to eat 
savory messes out of their black camp 
pots, to lie under the sky with dogs and 
flocks, lulled to sleep by the blether”’ of 
ewes and the bark of distant coyotes The 
charm of the whole lies in three qualities 
the novelty and interest of the subject, the 
picturesque texture of the author's mind 
and in a style which is both cultivated and 
racy, and adapted to conveying her un 
isual sense of beau 
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Wy Childhood and Youth 


Reminiscentes from 





By Georg Brandes New York DuMfeld 
& Co. $2.50 1 

When Georg Brande 5 began that 
first series of lect ‘ Main Curre 
in Furopean Literatur from which a 
new epoch tuay be ! ily 
Danish, but in Scandinavian literature, bh 
was already well k “ 7 } f em 
student of literature among tl y me 
Danes, as a brilliant essayist and erit 
and as a thoroughgoing idical He had 
been abroad several times. had studied 
Paris under Taine whose pe yal a 
quaintance he had made, as well a hat of 
Renan and John Stuart Mill, had transla 
ed the latter's Subjection of Women 
had written his doctor's dissertation 
Taine as the exponent of French wstheti 
and had attacke!l Rasmus Nielsen's at 
tempt to reconcile dogma and science. H 
“Reminiscences from my Childhood and 
Youth" tells the tory of his life up to 
1871, and throws an extremely interesting 
light on his preparation for his career 
One could have wished for more light on 
his intellectual and scientific development 
ind for less attention to trivial detall I 
instance, the whole of the digression, call 
ed “Filomena,"’ might very well have beet 
omitted There is, particularly in the la 
ter half of the book, a certain lack of pro 
portion and coherences But it is in man 
ways an interesting book especiall 
in its first chapters, which deal with h 
childhood and early boyhood Brande wa 
evidently a very precocious youth When 
at fifteen or sixteen he read Lermontof 
4 Hero of Our Time he imagined that 
in Petrsjévin he could recognize himself 
Already at school he was filled with idea 
of a great goal, which, howev: was very 
ndefinite, and wa to the general effe« 
that I intended to make myself ong! 
felt. and bring about great change im the 
intellectual world; of what kind was un 
certain Later, his ideas developed mo 
distinetly and he felt himeelf " one 
who would contribute to the great liter 
revival which he believed wa i er 
When, therefore 2 couple of year lat 
Ibsen wrote him that he ought be pre 
of the leaders the comlr volt f 
the human mind Brande wa neither 
unprepared nor unwilling 

The translation of the book infortu 
nately not very good Not only Brar 
des'’s nervous, individual style entirely lost 
but the translator show lamentabl 
ignorance of idiomatic English Too ofter 
we meet words and sentences that evince 
a diligent, though unintelligent use of th: 
dictionary; for instance “The best free 
research men Association with a mult 
plicity of people There was a sacristy 
odor about all that he said,"’ An 
tance of paradoxicalness The index 


indifferent 


Drama. 


“SAINTE THERESE,” BY MENDES 


Panis, November 
The Sainte Théréne of Catulles Mende 
with Sarah Bernhardt swathed as a our 
the title réle, has had a suceés de curiosite 
iffer a year public wrangle between au 
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ness of allusion and comparison, its spark- 
and reckless audacity, it can only 
be thoroughly enjoyed when taken in small 
doses. Its affectations of a monstrous ego- 


ling wi 


ism, of omniscience, of hostility to all es- 
tablished order and enthusiasm for every- 
thing that is revolutionary or strange, its 
| fippancy, shallowness, and not infrequent 

nsincerity 
| Mi 

nate attack It is impossible not to rel- 


soon pall upon the reader 


Shaw is most effective in indisecrim- 


ish the skill with which he uses the sharp 
weapons of mockery and ridicule, even when 
exasperated by the patent fallacy of his 
|} premises or the bumptiousness of his con- 
lusions But when he condescends, as he 
loes sometimes in his saner moments, to 
lispense with his usual embroidery. of 
|; whim and paradox, he can be capable of 
acute and searching criticism. For instance, 
his castigation of Pinero’s plays, “‘The Sec- 
nd Mrs. Tanqueray" and ‘“‘The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith,” is thoroughly sound and 
efficacious, although, naturally, he is not 
it all concerned about the moral! side of the 
question He has some shrewd comment, 
oo, on Sarah Bernhardt’s later perform- 
ances, but exhibits his instinctive perver- 
y in comparing her elocution to that of 
Miss Ada Rehan, which he professes to 
leem superior Elsewhere, in order pre- 
imably to show the independence of his 
judgment, he bitterly ‘assails the acting of 
Sir Henry Irving in ‘“‘Waterloo,”” which, as 
1 bit of pure and highly finished histrion- 


ism, was one of the most notable achieve- 


ments of the modern stage The little 
play in itself, of course, was a trifling af- 
fair, but certainly does not deserve the 

ymtempt he pours upon it One of the 
most characteristic examples of his work, 


strangely compounded of keen observa- 


on, just comment, and rattle-pated non- 
sen se is his review of “Henry IV.” at 
he London Haymarket But it is not nec- 
essary to go further for examples Most 
persons who know Mr. Shaw at all know 
him pretty thoroughly by this time, and 
ead him for amusement only, not for prof- 
it or instruction. But it is a thousand pit- 
es that his agile intellect is not ballasted 


with conscience and common sense 


The latest play on the subject of political 
corruption is “The Man of the Hour,” by 
George Broadhurst, which was produced in 
the Savoy Theatre, in this city, on Tues- 
day evening, with good prospect of suc- 
ces It deals entirely with municipal 
politic ind illustrates the grosser forms 
of graft, with a considerable measure of 
theatrical effect, but not much dramatic 
art Mi chiefly known hith- 


erto as a writer of farcical pieces, has com- 


Broadhurst 


mitted the common error of inexperienced 
dramatists, in overloading his story with 
il} sorts of startling incidents, complica- 
tions, and coincidences, and his hero with 
phenomenal trials and virtues But the 
play contains several exceedingly effective 
ituations and some clever character draw- 
ing The two rival “bosses” are sketched 
with admirable vigor and vitality, and are 
uncommonly well played by Frank Mac- 
Vicars and George Fawcett A capital 
performance of the young mayor, whom no 
temptation can beguile from the path of 
duty, wes given by Frederick Perry What 
the play needs most is revision by a compe- 


a work of superior quality As it stands, 
it is only a creditable effort in the right 
direction. 

The Macmillan Company publishes 
“Scorn of Women,” a three-act comedy by 
Jack London, who has laid his scene in 
Dawson, Northwest Territory, and filled 
it in with the appropriate atmosphere and 
Whether it would be as effective in 
Stage representation as it is in the reading 
¢s doubtful, as more of the story is un- 
folded in dialogue than in act'on, and the 


color. 


dramatic motive is chiefly conspicuous by 
absence. The heroine is a dazzlingly beau- 
tiful and very rich dancer, who is wor- 
shipped by all the men and suspected by all 
the women. But she proves her integrity, 
as well as her powers of allurement and 
intrigue, by frustrating the elopement of a 
faithless lover and restoring him to the 
arms of his betrothed, who has _ under- 
taken an Arctic journey to rejoin him. The 
incidents of Arctic life are portrayed with 
unmistakable veracity, and the humors and 
mystifications of a masked ball under 
frontier conditions, are set forth with 
freshness and vivacity. In the last act there 
is a touch of the wild which is, perhaps, a 
trifle too realistic, but the piece, as a 
whole, is decidedly entertaining, and con- 
tains some well drawn sketches of char- 
acter. A skilled dramatist probably could 
put it into proper shape for the theatre 
without much difficulty, and the novelty of 
it might make the experiment worth try- 
ing. 

Eugéne Linthilhac publishes in Paris the 
second volume of his giant “‘Histoire géné- 
rale du Théatre en France.” The first 
reached from the Middle Ages to Corneille; 
The author now follows out one single evo- 
lutionary type—comedy—without reference 
to the other types, which upsets chronology 
for philosophical history. Emile Faguet has 
issued a third volume of his “Propos de 
ThéAatre,” all the way from Sophocles and 


Shakspere to Gorky 


Musie. 


THE OPERA IN NEW YORK 


Oscar Hammerstein's new Manhattan 
Opera House was opened on Monday night 
with a performance of Bellini’s “I Puri- 
tani,” which was heard by an extremely 
enthusiastic audience of over 3,000 per 
sons. The enthusiasm was not over the 
opera itself, which is antiquated and has 
nearly everywhere disappeared from the 
repertory (its last 
York was twenty-three years ago), but over 
the singers. This was not a new phenom- 
enon, for from the very beginning (1835) 
Bellini’s opera depended largely for its suc- 
cess on the art of the great quartet who 
sang it—Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and La- 
blache. Mr. Hammerstein was not able to 
duplicate that cast, but he did the best 
he could by presenting Mme. Pinkert, and 
Bonci, Ancona, and Arimondi in the four 
leading parts. Mme. Pinkert evinced great 
skill as a coloratura singer in “Son vergin 
vezzosa”’ and other numbers that are adorn 
ed with fioriture; in the simple songs her 
voice was unsteady, and not always true 
to pitch. Bonc!l was probably not at his 


perfarmance in New 





It might easily be made 


tent playwright 


best; his voice lacks the body and the 
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luscious quality of Caruso’s, and it is not 
free from an unpleasant vibrato; but the 


use he makes of it stamps him as an artist 
of the highest type. Ancona has improved 
since he was last here, and Arimondi also 
sang well, barring an occasional deviation 
from the pitch. The acoustic qualities of 
the new theatre proved to be excellent for 
The 
appearance of the house is attractive. The 
nearness of the stage to most of the spec- 
tators is the best feature of the auditorium 
—one sadly missed in most opera houses 
The second evening of the season at 
Metropolitan (last week Wednesday) 
devoted to an opera which depends for its 


the singers as well as the orchestra 


the 
was 


success more on its interpreters than on 
its inherent charms—Puccini’s “La Bo- 
héme.” It was sung by a cast including 


Mme. Sembrich, whose voice seems to have 
the secret of eternal youth, and Caruso, 
who sang beautifully For ‘Hansel and 
Gretel” there was a new Hansel, Miss Matt- 
feld, who proved even better than hep pre- 
decessor. ‘‘Tannhauser,”’ Friday night, 
brought forward two new singers from 
Germany: Frau Fleischer-Edel essayed the 
part of Elizabeth; she proved to be one of 
many Teutonic artists who sing in tune 
and effectively as long as they can indulge 
in forte and fortissimo; but the soft, pa- 
thetic prayer of the third act was marred 
by her persistent wandering from the key, 
her flickering tone, her dragging, her utter 
lack of a legato style. A much better sin- 
ger is Burrian, the pride of Dresden. Tann- 
hauser is perhaps the most difficult of all 
tenor roles, but he sang it with a wealth 
of voice, an ease of phrasing, an endurance, 
that were little short of wonderful. His 
voice lacks the Schmelz—the sensuous beau- 
ty—of Knote’s, and what he will have to 
learn here particularly is the art of sing- 
ing softly. As a vocal spendthrift he re- 
minds one of the prodigal Tamagno. Con- 
cerning Monday's performance of ‘‘Marta’”’ 
the most noteworthy thing is that the house 
was crowded, notwithstanding the counter- 
attraction of the Hammerstein first-night 
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Fifty Shakspere Songs. Edited by Charles 

Vincent. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. $1.50 
Edited by M 
$1.50 


Amateurs are becoming more and more 
eager to read something about the music 
they hear. A century ago there were few 
musical periodicals, and the daily news- 
paper rarely paid any attention to happen- 


Early Italian Piano Music. 
Esposito. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co 


ings in the musical world. To-day there 
are few general periodicals that do nox 
discuss the subject; and what is more, it 


ig becoming customary to print collections 


of songs or instrumental pieces with lit- 
erary introductions and notes, biographic, 
elucidatory, and critical Of this custom 


a noteworthy illustration is the Musicians’ 
Library of the Oliver Ditson Co., which 
was started a few years ago with a view of 
presenting the world’s best music in beau- 
tifully printed volumes, edited by speciai- 


ists, and containing ample information 
about the composers and their works 
Twenty-two volumes have so far been is- 


sued, comprising the best works of Handel, 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Mendelssohn, 
Liezt, Brahms, Wagoner, In 
most of these stan- 
selections 
the 


and others 
the highest 
maintained; the 
and 


volumes 


dard has been 
have been made judiciously 
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portant matter of translations of songs the 
Musicians’ Library excels any other collec- 
tion with which we are acquainted 

The latest additions are “Fifty Shakspers 


Songs,’ edited by Charles Vincent and 
Early Italian Pianée Musi edited by M 
Esposito. The latter volume will prove a 
pleasant surprise to those who labor und: 
the impression that all Italian music is 
operatic It is true that modern Italy has 
produced no great pianoforte composer ot 
player; but in the seventeenth and eigh 


teenth centuries there was a group of wri 
the headed by the 


lattis, whose pieces come to our ears almost 


ers for piano, two Sear 


as novelties; some of them are as far from 
being antiquated as Bach's, which they r 
semble. In Mr. Vincent's volume there is 
also an antique division, comprising songs 
mentioned by Shakspere in his plays and 
songs possibly sung in the original ps 

formances A third section comprises 


songs to Shaksperian texts composed sinc« 


Shakspere'’s time and the final section 
brings us up to date, with songs by Sul 
livan, Parry, William Arms Fisher, Har 
vey Worthington Loomis, Coleridge-Taylo: 
and others As the earlier songs mostly 
exist as melodies only, the editor has sup 
plied them with appropriate accompani 
ments, in the spirit of their time In the 
second period we find such names as 
Haydn, who wrote a setting of “She never 
told her love” Rossini, who wrote for 
his “Otello” a_ setting of “The Willow 
Song’; and Schubert, whose “‘“‘Hark. hark 
the Lark" and “Sylvia,”’ as a matter of 


course, crown the whole 


“The 
on 


A choral work from France 
Children’s 
Tuesday evening at the first concert of the 


New York thirty-fourth 


new 


Crusade"’—was produced 


Oratorio Society's 








| 


season It is based on a poem by Marcel 
Schwob, and the music is by Gabriel 
Pierné, to whom the city of Paris award- 
ed a special prize tor this work in 1904 
The cantata—or ‘“‘musical legend,’ as the 
composer calls it—is divided into four 
parts In the first we are told how the 
children escape from the arms of their 
distracted mothers to set forth for Je- 
rusalem, under the leadership of the blind 
Alain; in the second, we see them on a 
highway marching like pilgrims; in the 


third they have arrived at the shore of the 
Mediterranean at Genoa, knowing that Je 


rusalem lies at the end of this sea, and 
believing that the sea will divide itself 
to let them march thither; in the fourth 
they are on board ship in a terrific storm 
and perish This is certainly a good sub 
ject for musical illustration The com 
poser has succeeded in reproducing in -his 


score the atmosphere of the several scenes 
he introduced plenty of fine effects of 
euphony in both the 

which are also admirably construct 
The fatal defect lack of original 
melody The maundering which 


place wearisome 


has 
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kr 


grolk 


Other well 


‘ Ich 


Allmacht 


on 


programme a 
by Schumann 


Nacht by Franz 


Frihlingsfahrt 
Herbst" 


Im and “Gute 


\ fairly collectio 


Richard 


new and interesting 


letters by Wagner en 
by 


indicate 


ot 
Familienbriefs 
Duncker Berlin 


they n to 


published 
\s 


members 


ithe 
of 


in the t 


were writte his fam 


ily, especially to his mother, sisters, and 


eontribu 
faithful 
of hi 


first wife and furnish valuable 


to 


his 


ly 


biography well as 
abl 


Particularly 


ions 
and 


character 


as 


nos favor revelations 


praiseworthy 
to mothe 


his aged 


of 


his ardent devotion 


and his fine appreciation his indebted 


pl 
struggles 
destitution 


to her \ vivid ure also giver 


ness 


attain h 


Oppo 
Pat It 
he found 


been fk 


his persistent 


ideals, and hi against 


tion and actual as in 


1852 he writes from Zurich, where 


after having re 
Saxony for 
of 1848 I 


turn to Germany if | 


retuge exile 
ed 


the 


as an 


flee 
revolution 


taking 
shall 
should 


to from part 
hever re 
be pa 


Notwithstanding 


even 
time 
find 
About 
feuilletonist, 


doned a hundred 


this resolution, we him a few years 


later in Carlsruhe thirty years ago 
Spitzer 
a of 
Wagner to a 
of 


cauati 


a Viennese Daniel 


auction sale packag: 
Richard 


printed 


acquired at an 


letters written by 
He 
Freie 
letters have now been 
the 
They 


dressmaker some them in 


the News Presse, with com 


ments issued 


These 


complete in brochure by Viennese 


publisher, Ernest Stulpnage! 


a 
illustrate 


what was certainly the greatest of Wag 
ner’s eccentricities—his fantastic love of 
silk, velvet, and laces for garments an 
furniture 

EXCAVATIONS AT PERGAMON AND 

ELSEWHERE 

The excavations which the German Arch 
mological Institute undertakes every au 


Pergamon, are being carried on as 
the of A and 

Some of the finds 
present knowledge 
The 


points 


tumn at 
usual under direction Couz 
W. Dorpfeld 
to fill gaps in our 
of Pergamon work is 
on at four different The 


part of the laborers are clearing the largest 


will helr 


of the 
going 


greatet 


history 


gymnasium of the city This will be the 
third building of the kind discovered at 
Pergamon The two already known, sit 
uated on the south slope of the hill, were 
used by boys and youths for physical exer 
cise. The newly found building, by far the 
most magnificent of the three, was de- 
voted to the exclusive use of grown men 
Of its many spacious halls, the most 





ting .) n I 
robably as an auditorium. Many 
adorned this 
but, 
condition 
athletes 


f sculpture which once 


yinna m have come to light unfor- 
mutilated 
of 
statues 
of 
Pergamon 
the 
of 


as can 


rather 


presiding 


ately I a 
the deity 
number of 


the 


lI witha 
ther task is 
in the 


opening 
ficial mounds plain of 


and most important is 
the burial 
This, as far 
has 


that pre 


The largest 


gma Tepé, probably place 
of Pergamon 
letermined at present never be- 
imably it 

Wheth- 


season 


ypened, so 

ts original treasure 
able 
of the 
doubtful 


vators will be this 


to the inner part mound 


tres high, seems 


of 


have 


vi ! “) me 


smaller mounds in this 


hood already been opened. In 


found a sarcophagus 


large stone 
dis- 


the 


The man buried in it must have been a 


nguished 


“ words 


shown by 
the 


adorned 


personage as 15 
found 
eath 
ath, 
dainty iitth 
i work of the 
of the 
Constantinople 


at his side, and beau 
that 


made 


once his 


of gold 
hovering 


ful gold wr 


ead. The wre ivy-leaves 


Eros among 
century B.C 
of 


second 
will form one chief ornaments 
} Mu 

third gr 
of the 


Selinu 


eum at 


oup of men is busy with the 


once spanned 
has 
of 
The 
invention of the 
gre interest 
Pergamon this 
forms 


bridge which 
Already it 


arches 


main 
' rive! been as 
size 
myth that 


Romans is 


ertained that three great 


sere used this bridge 


in 


he arch is the 


til is of at 


spread; it 
that at 


| widely 


herefore to find 


mstruction was used in various in 


century B. c., when Pergamon 


by 


! econd 
ill 
Griiber 


Roman influence 
Mr an architect, is investigating 
the remains of the He 
devoted much study to this subject, and 
hopes this season to finish his research- 
Pergamon 


vas untouched 


ancient aqueducts 


The number of aqueducts at 


istonishingly large, and some are of ex- 
mely interesting construction. Smaller 
ivations are being made to investigate 
tent of the royal palaces which once 
d the summit of the citadel 
rhe progress made is considerable, but 
ll probably be many years before the 
ilel is all cleared. Then will come the 
k of ‘ying bare the magnificent ruins 
! lower town where little ha as yet 
rmplishe ! 
rt vy director-general of the Depart- 
f Antiquities in Italy, Dr. Corrado 
i to push the excavations in Pom 
shich ere interrupted more than 
imo because the excavators had 
{ itely owned land Dy Ricel 
' aetd 500 lire for the purchase 
ch la ] 
Cibele [ onsiderable archwological 
il n ing of a number of bas-re 
have been discovered at Yozghat in 
\ + Minor in the course of exeavations 
lertab unde the surveillance of 
Macridi Hey of the Imperial Ottoman 
Vuseum at Constantinople, and Dr. Hugo 
Winkler of the University of Berlin. These 
elief with their Inseriptions, are said to 
hrow light on the civilization of ancient 
hiabwior 
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the form of a Greek theatre, Library,”’ under the general editorial su- 


pervision of Cyril Davenport, is likely to 
prove of permanent value to the collector 
of those interesting books with colored 
which were produced in such pro- 
half of 
the 


wishes to 


plates, 


fusion in England during the first 


the nineteenth century, as well as to 


general reader or student who 


know something of the various processes of 
printing in colors, their development. and 
their final results, the finished prints. Al- 
though the volume is largely devoted to 
English books with colored plates, it cov- 


in fact, the whole period from the first 


ers 
book containing printing in two colors 
down to the modern “three-color” process, 


which has made possible the production of 


cheap colored illustrations. The new art, 
as shown in the many books with colored 
illustrations produced within the last five 


six years, is indeed marvellous; but the 
reproductions, such as 


or 
modern three-color 
those in this book, when compared with the 
original plates as sent out nearly a century 
Ackermann from his “Repository of 
fail point cheap- 


ago by 


Arts,” in every except 


ness 

Very early in the development of print- 
ing, large initials, cut on wood blocks, were 
printed with red and blue ink in the spaces 
left Probabfy the sheets were 
not but the 

mallet. 
produced 
ascer- 
production of an 
printer, 
Book of St. Al- 
contains 117 
wood-blocks in blue, 
and olive green, with other 
The coloring by hand 
whether impressions 
either 


for them 


under the 
struck with a 
printing 
now 


again put press, 
block 


earliest 


wood was 
The 


in 


color 


far as can be 


that 
unidentified 


England, so 


is found in 
and 
edition of “The 
1486 The volume 


coats-of-arms from 


tained, 
unknown author 
the first 


bans,”’ 


red, yellow, 
tints added by hand. 
of book illustrations, 
from wood blocks or copper plates, 
professional 
of the books themselves, 
publication of books with 
The ‘“‘Nuremberg Chronicle,”’ 1493, sold un- 
bound and uncolored for two Rhenish flo- 
bound and colored for six. In the eigh- 
teenth century were printed such works 
as Albin’s “Natural History of English In- 
* Mark Catesby’s “Natural History of 
Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Isl- 
Edwards's ‘“‘Natural History of Un- 
Birds,” line engravings col- 
hand 

The method of a separate block for each 


by 
began with the 
illustrations. 


sects,’ 


ands,” 
common with 


ored by 


color was applied to the printing of sep- 
arate plates and to wall-paper, but seems 
net to have been used in book-illustra- 
tion in England until 1754, when John 


Baptist Jackson, himself a wall-paper man- 
ufacturer, published an “Essay on the In- 
vention of Engraving and Printing in Chi- 
aro Oscuro.”” Another advance in print- 
ing from wood blocks was made by William 
“Practical Hints on Dec- 
1822, contains illustra- 
‘(ions printed from as many as fourteen 
blocks. In 1835 George Baxter patented a 
process of first printing the entire picture 
from a plate engraved on copper, steel, or 
zine, or from a lithographic stone, and sup- 
plying the color from separate wood blocks, 
sometimes as many as thirty. With Baxter's 
color-printing from wood blocks 
its highest development. 


whose 
Printing,” 


Savage, 


orative 


work, 
reached 


illuminators or by owners ° 
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Simultaneously with the development 
through 300 years of printing from blocks, 
where the surface is in relief, there was 
similar development of printing from met- 


al plates, where the ink is deposited in 
lines cut into the metal. This method, 
which is littie used in book-illustration, 


but which produced the magnificent prints 
of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, is closely allied to hand- 
coloring. It consists in painting upon the 
plate itself the separate colors, which are 
transferred by pressure to the paper, giv- 
ing a finished print for each impression. 
A second method, allied to that of print- 
ing from wood blocks, consisted of the 
preparation of several plates, each for a 
single color. These plates could be ink- 
ed rapidly and wiped off by a mere ap- 
prentice, whereas extreme care, if not ar- 
tistic ability, was required in painting the 
several colors upon a single plate. 

As foreshadowing the modern three-color 
process, there is the work of Jacob Chris- 
toph Le Blon, a German by birth, who 
came to London in 1719. In that year he 
secured a patent for a “New Method of 
Multiplying of Pictures and Draughts.’’ He 
endeavored to distinguish in the painting 
he wished to copy the primary colors red, 
yellow, and blue, and then engrave three 
plates, and superimpose these colors. His 
only book with colored plates was an ex- 
planation of his method: ‘“‘Colorito. L’har- 
monie du coloris dans la peinture, reduite 
en practique méchanique” (London, 1722). 
Besides theillustrations in this book, he re- 
produced some fifty large prints which are 
among the wonders of color-printing. The 
“golden age’’ of color printing was the 
last half of the eighteenth century, when 
tarlom, J. R. Smith, and the other great 
mezzotinters and engravers in stipple were 
producing those magnificent prints which 
are so attractive to the collector of to-day. 
But colored mezzotints and stipple engrav- 
ings were little used as book illustrations, 
for their preparation was too expensive; 
and the plates of soft metal allowed only 
a few impressions. 

The book before us deals primarily with 
English books with colored illustrations, 
which reached their perfection in books 
published by Ackermann, McLean, Boydell, 
and others from 1800 to 1830. In these 
books the plates are aquatints, from etched 
copper plates in one or two tints and col- 
by hand Ackermann’s'  publica- 
tions may be divided into three classes, 
architecture and famous buildings, costume 
and scenery, and books with humorous 
plates, the latter by Thomas Rowlandson. 
As Rowlandson’s humorous plates and Pu- 
gin’s on architecture have helped to make 
Ackermann famous, so the books published 
by McLean are soughtfor on account of the 
plates of sporting subjects from drawings 
by Henry Alken. Some of these publi- 
cations have become exceedingly scarce and 
costly. William Blake, unique in his genius, 
as in his process of reproducing his own 
drawings from copper plates etched in re- 
lief, deserves a book to himself rather 
than the chapter to which Mr. Hardie’s 
notes are confined: Other chapters on 
George and Robert Cruikshank, John Leech, 
W. M. Thackeray, Randolph Caldecott and 
other modern illustrators bring the account 
down to our own day and “process” plates. 
A last chapter is devoted to the collecting 


ored 
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of colored books, catalogues, and prices 
An appendix contains lists of plates printed 
by Baxter, books published by Acker- 
mann, and books with colored plates by 
Rowlandson and by Alken. 

The book, as a whole, is admirable. 
Nothing has been heretofore published cov- 

The story of the 
is interesting and 
most 


ering the field as it does 
development of the art 
non-technical; the books described 
fully in each class are typical and the re- 
of the necessarily on 
are as good as could be 


productions plates, 


coated paper, ex- 


pected from the process used 


annual architectural ex- 
Square Club, held under 
the the galleries of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 


Philadelphia, is open through the month of 


thirteenth 
of the T 
and in 


The 
hibition 


auspices 


December The exhibition includes many 
of the drawings submitted in the recent 
competition for the Peace Palace of The 
Hague; the She'by Court House, by Hale 
& Rogers; the Wisconsin State Capitol 


and the National Theatre in New York, by 
Peabody & Stearns; the Washington Na- 
tional Museum, by Hornblower & Marshall; 
the New York terminal of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, by McKim, Mead & White; some 
of Henry Hornbostle’s drawings of the Car- 
Institute of Pittsburgh; 
cal work of Cram, Goodhue .& Furgerson; 
and D. H. Burnham & Co.'s original sketch- 
for the beautifying of San Francsico. 
There are photographs of 
work, and drawings in color for work exe- 
cuted or in the of construction. A 
whole room is devoted to French architects. 
M. Chedanne, architect to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, his remarkable 
drawings made in connection with his study 
of the Pantheon at Rome, and drawings of 
the restoration of a Roman temple, of the 
decorations of a Roman house, and of his 
Champs Elysées Hotel in Paris. M. Duquesne 
drawings of Italian municipal 
Lapeyrer, five drawings of his 
scheme entrance boulevard to 
the city of Bordeaux. The large hall at the 
Academy is filled with the exhibits of the 
National Society of Mural Painters. Among 
the exhibitors are John La Farge, E. H. 
Blashfield, William B. Van Ingen, and Karl 
Newmann. The central rotunda and the gal- 
lery adjoining contain the exhibit of the 
National Sculpture Society, with four 
groups from the New York Custom House 
by Daniel C. French, and a model of the 
doorway of the Annapolis by 
Ernest Flagg 


negie ecclesiasti- 


es 
also executed 


course 


shows 


shows two 
palaces; M. 


for a great 


chapel at 


The fifth annual exhibition of arts and 
crafts and the eleventh annual exhibition 
of the Society of Western Artists open to- 


day at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

The municipality of Barcelona will hold 
an international art exhibition from April 
to July 15. The exhibition will com- 
prise fine arts and art crafts generally. 


92 
“0 


Four pictures’ by Domenico Theo- 
tocopuli, often known as “El Greco," in 
the chapel of San José at Toledo, have 


been sold to Goupil of Paris. The trans- 
action has excited such comment that the 
authorities of the Spanish Government have 
forbidden the shipment of the pictures un- 
til a searching examination has been made 
into the right to sell them. 
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The most striking feature in the recent 
cevelopment of the so-called natural and 
physical sciences is the rapidity with 
which new fields of research are being 
opened to investigation along the hitherto 
neglected or uncultivated boundaries b« 
tween the sciences. For instance, between 


the vast domains of chemistry and physics 


there is a borderland which was occasion 
ally invaded by chemists on the one sick 
and by physicists on the other who 
brought away very interesting but gener 
ally uncodrdinated results Until lately 
few students dared to call themselves 
chemical physicists or physical chemists 
but now the territory is fairly well filled 
with them These special explorers have 


not only found a field worth careful inves 


tigation, but they are compelling the re 


investigation of the older adjoining fields 
Thus the take 
into researches is 


physiology which does not 


account these later 
hopelessly out of date 
debatabk 


inhabited 


There is a land between 


plants and by micro 
of which 
the 


student 


animals 


scopic organisms, many are ofl 


stch doubtful character that most suc 
the boldest 


them, 


eessful as well as who 


has investigated preferred to call 


them microbes, that is, little living thing 


and thus let their place in systems of 
classification look out for itself. This ter 
ritory between the two biological sciences 
was formerly a favorite hunting-ground 
lor amateur microscopists, but as many of 
these investigators were imperfectly 
equipped for their work, the results were 
received with more or less caution Even 
the best of these early explorers did not 
heave at command lenses and methods 
which could secure success When, how 
ever, the newer lenses and more telling 
methods became known, exploration fol 
lowed exploration surprisingly fast, and 


with startling results. It soon became evi 


dent that the new territory must be di 
vided and subdivided between investigat 
ors Some of these were more zealous 
than wise, and published results which it 
was almost impossibl ofithand, either 
wholly to confirm or absolutely to reject 
The literature grew too quickly to be as 
Similated by those for whom it was in 


tended, and there were needless repetitions, 


often made more useless by confusion in 
terminology The objects under investi 
gation were difficult to describe in fixed 
terms, and there was no general consen 
sus as to the application of technical 
words, so that it was often impossible to 
discriminate between the true and the 
misleading. It was in the part of the fleld 
devoted to the diseases of animals and 
plants that the greatest confusion existed, 
but this confusion was measurably disre 
garded on account of the beneficent nature 
of some of the results of the study. Our 
readers have been made fully aware oft 


the triumphs in certain parts of this sub- 





especially he treatment of a fe 

eases of man but s juestionabic 

heth h suces ~ plat path x 

iu hay bes a widely 
bh wi 

Obv wa al t ative a of 
he departments of agr ire in different 
countries to foster these iines of investi 
gation, and this duty ha been well per 
formed rhe United Stats Department of 
Agriculture has given much altention to the 
subject and the experiment station 
throughout the land have made this wor 
one of the more important features of the 
activity 

The author of the present volume ha 
been one of the most assiduous in this com 
paratively new fleld In his responsibl 


position in Washington in charge of Che 


laboratory of plant pathology and with a 
wide correspondence, he has seen that nu 
merous tudents in our country are not 
provided with all proper appliance sud 
are not versed in the best methods To aid 
them in a substantial way, he has prepared 
with great care and with minute attention 
to detail a treatise on the right use of 


all of which is 
to 


to be presented subsequently, namely 


the necessary appliances 


an essential introduction his main su 


ject 
the diseases of plants. At first sight, the 
present volume would seem to many to be 
altogether too full of minute detail Bu 
it must be remembered that many student 
whom Professor Smith had in mind do not 
have access to properly balanced handbooks 
\ large number of textbooks take a grea 
deal for granted; Professor Smith has pre 
ferred to take nothing for granted If this 
be an error, it i6 a useful one 

To those who care for amateur study of 
microscopic objects, Professor Smith's 
treatise affords ample advic« When we 
remember that the presen method of 
staining cells and their contents have 
grown out of the much-derided pastime of 
former amateurs who wished only to make 
pretty specimens, and that many of the 


photography 
have been the result of the lavish expend! 


greatest advances in modern 


ire of time and money by amateur we 
can welcome Professor Smith's book, not 
only for its serviceableness to professional 
workers, but for the possible good to sci 
ence which may come through its hints and 
advice for those who are less systematically 
trained 
Handbook of lolar Disco “wes By Ger \ 
W. Greely Kosto Litth Brown & ¢ 
$1.50 

This worl f timely interes i an ex 
pansion of a publication which has done 
many yea! ervice with those who follow 
the progress of exploration in the pola 
tracts. in the 325 pages of text the reader 
is presented, as the preface informs him 
with results obtained from more thas 
70,000 pages of original narrative and 
the facts, it can be readily seen, have been 
obtained in most cases through a conscien 
tious appeal to first-hand authority Gen 
Greely’s high standing as an Arctic au 
thority insures reliability, at the same 
time that it gives special value to his per 
sonal estimate of the accomplishments of 
different explorers. The book follows, in 


stead of the strictly chronological plan of 
inost polar summaries, the topical method 
While this necessitates a 


certain amount 








494 


of repetition, it gives on the whole a clear- 


er picture of the geographical reiations in- 
! researches extending through 


land fifty years. Of the twen- 


hapters five are devoted to the 

\ ract The material of this sec- 
issified on the “quadrant system” 

ggested by Dr. F. A. Cook: the American, 
Pac ifle African, and Australian-quadrants 
mr book is brought down to include the 
making of the Northwest Passage by 


\mundse but, unfortunately, it was out of 
he pre before intelligence was received 
the latest and most brilliant achieve- 
Arctic exploration, the 1906 journey 

Peary 
In the unusually large number of data 
with which the book deals, the author 
could hardly avoid occasional slips, and it 
would be doing scant justice to this useful 
publication to lay emphasis upon minor 
defect We may, however, point to a few 
of the more serious misstatements or mis- 
‘ints, some of which have crept in as the 
ilt of imperfect revision of the earlier 
text Thus, we have the statement on 
the America, the vessel of the 
late Fiala expedition, in reaching 82° 04’ N., 
equalled “the highest record for a ship un- 


ler team in the Western Hemisphere” 
Polat 1870, 82° 11’ N., etc.); 

on p. 231, that Low Point, 83° 07’ N., attained 
by Lockwood and Brainard (of the Greely 
p ), was in equal latitude “with the 


highest-known land" (see p. 269; Peary, 83° 
3 Morris Jesup); on p. 247, that 
Koldewey and Payer (in 1870), lat. 77° 01° 

reached “the highest point ever at- 
s1ined by explorers of the east coast [of 
Greenland], overlooking the fact, properly 
tated on p. 260, that the Duke of Orleans, 
attained the position of lat. 78° 


\v Cape 


n iM 

ime coast A glaring misstate- 
») i that Lockwood Island 
highest north, then or 
it is much to be regretted that no 
map accompanies the text. Most 
that are scattered through the 
ire rendered all but valueless, be- 
hey are much reduced in size and 


of dats 


i ve proof that helium is pro 


! from radium salis is explained in re 


hnieal journals by Sir William 
The experiment was performed 
| haped vacuum tube, con 


the middle and enlarged at each 

| ! ugh which a wire, ending in a 
f i \ radium salt was fused 

ind the air exhausted from 


examination of the contents 


mean of a& spectroscope 

how ' was no helium present 
\ be had stood from March un 
j ‘ r, the passage of the eur 

he | the presence of a vapor which 

7 th d t peetroseopic test for 


thie ‘ was done in a vac uum, 


lit thrown upon the idea 

hat | im is net given off from radium 

il but that radium salt ort out" the 
helium from the atmosphere 

Major Ronald Ross, professor of tropl- 

| medicine in the Liverpool School of 

Tropical Medicine and at the University 


of Liverpool, recently gave an account be 
fore the Oxford Medical Society of his in 
vestigation in Greece rhese were under 
Beotia for the Lake 


taken in Kopais 
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Company, on whose estates malaria has 
been terribly prevalent. Major Ross's lo- 
cal figures are only, as he discovered by 
recourse to the Anti-Malaria 
League, a specific instance of general con- 
ditions. Out of a population estimated at 
2,433,806 the average annual number of 
250,000, resulting in 
about 1,760 deaths. He found that owing 
te the disease many children suffer from 
enlargement of the spleen; and that adults, 
partly immunized though they are, lose 
in vigor because of unhealthy childhood. 


Grecian 


cases is probably 


The statistical publications of the German 
Empire show that the great increase in the 
population of the country, amounting to al- 
most 900,000 per annum, is owing chiefly to 
the large birth rate in the country districts, 
and, secondly, to the decrease in the 
death rate in the big cities. The absolute 
increase in the population of the Empire 
would be materially larger if the birth rate 
in the centres of population were not less 
than the average. In 1904 the average birth 
rate for the whole country was 35.2 ver 
thousand, but in the cities it was not quite 
30 per thousand. 

[Two nature books of life in California 
are to be published this month by Paul 
Elder & Co. One is “Bird Notes Afield,” 
by Charles Keeler; the other is “The Gar- 
den Book of California,” by Belle Sumner 
Angier 


Finance. 


A BREAK IN THE “CURB MARKET.” 


During nearly three months Wall Street 
has indulged in daily excitement over the 
furious rise in stocks on the “curb’’; at the 
close of last week it had a little experience 
in the other side of the game. The focus 
of interest was a group of mining shares; 
they went up and came down with the 
more violence, for the very reason that 
nobody knew what any of them was worth. 
As an incident in speculation, the affair 
would have possessed no broader interest 
than an evening party at a faro table, but 
for the fact that the large paper profits, 
so easily won, completely turned the heads 
of the speculative community. This result 
was all the more natural, because specula- 
tive appetite, on the part of the general 
public, was unsated, and because the en- 
forced pause in Stock Exchange and real 
estate speculation, as a result of money 
stringency, left “‘the curb’ the only avail- 
able place to gratify the passion. Even 
the horse-races had ended for the season 
As a consequence, not only at New York, 
but in Pittsburgh, Chicago, Boston, and 
many Canadian cities, the speculation in 
mines raged unchecked. At New York it 
actually diverted so much patronage from 
regular Stock Exchange houses that credit 
balances of customers were drawn down, 
new faces began to appear on the fringe of 
the “curb market,”’ and respectable bank- 
ing houses, tired of doing nothing on orders 
for the Stock Exchange, made preparations 
to participate on a large scale, for them- 
selves and their clients, in the gamble on 
the curb 

What is “the curb’? The phrase has long 
been familiar in Stock Exchange vernac- 
ular It means, first, as the word indi- 





cates, a market conducted without a roof 
over its head, as against the dignified se- 
clusion of “regular” brokers within the 
four walls of their ownexchange. At London 
the “curb trading’ is conducted in Throg- 
morton Street, behind the Capel Court en- 
trance to the Stock Exchange; it begins 
when the Exchange has closed. When 
“Americans” are in active speculation, and 
when the climax of activity of New York 
occurs, say at 2 P. M., which is 7 P. M. in 
London, one may see the “curb market” 
in full swing in the darkness and fog of 
England's late winter afternoon, with buy- 
er and seller barely able to make out each 
other's faces. At Paris, the coulisse—which 
name, properly used of the side wings of 
a theatrical stage, is characteristically ap- 
plied to the “curb’’—does its business on 
the portico of the Bourse, and, as in Lon- 
don, it deals in stocks which are also sold 
on the real exchange. 

In New York, the “curb” is a genuine 
sidewalk stock exchange; rain or shine, 
its specialists stand on the Broad Street 
asphalt, roped in by the police, and shel- 
tered in stormy weather only by a solid 
mass of umbrellas. But unlike the Euro- 
pean ‘“‘curb markets,” it deals only in stocks 
not formally “‘listed’’ on the Stock Ex- 
change. It buys and sells shares which 
promoters will not submit to the scrutiny 
of Stock Exchange authorities, or which 
those authorities refuse to admit to trad- 
ing. Standard Oil stock belongs to the first- 
named class; a host of raw industrial or 
mining projects belong to that last men- 
tioned. Into this curb market came the 
numerous “mining propositions” of our own 
far West and, recently, of Canada. 

The fillip to the upward movement and 
to the general craze was given this season 
by the Nipissing Mine, a Canadian 
property yielding cobalt and silver. In 
the course of a few weeks, at the begin- 
ning of this autumn, shares of this stock 
rose from the neighborhood of $5 per $5 
share to $34, an advance of nearly 600 per 
cent. Along with Nipissing, other mining 
stocks rose 50 to 100 per cent.; every one on 
the curb was making money. No one knew 
anything at first hand about the value or 
earning capacity of these properties; specu- 
lation was merely fed on promises. But 
the case of Nipissing was peculiar, in that 
a New York mining house of high stand- 
ing was negotiating to buy control, and 
at length announced, a few weeks ago, that 
it had signed a contract to take a large 
holding at $25 per share. Estimates of 
respectable mining engineers, published 
along with this announcement, indicated 
much greater value than the “option 
price”; hence the willingness of the curb 
to pay $9 per share more than the Messrs. 
Guggenheim contracted for. The inference 
was drawn that in any case, the stock 
could not fall below the contract price 
of $25. 

Sven on the curb, appearances are de- 
ceitful. Last week the stock broke heav- 
ily; on Saturday, it actually went below 
20. After the close of business, the ex- 
planation came. Something was the matter 
with the title to the mine; the Guggen- 
heims had withdrawn from their contract, 
and declined to have anything further to 
do with the property. The stock has since 
been down to $14.50 and with it, the price 
of other “mine specialties” crumbled. If 
Nipissing could lose 60 per cent. of its 
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value ip a fortnight, what was to be said 
of the rest? From the Stock Exchange 
point of view, a “panic on the curb” is @ 
empest in a tea-pot; but the losses are 
quite as real as in a “Northern Pacific 
panic,’’ and, measured by percentages, they 
were considerably heavier Most people, 
too, would be surprised to know how 
widely such losses fall in the community 
it large. 

The rather obvious and exceedingly trite 
moral is, that the investor or the specu 
lator will do well to know something about 
the stock in which he trades When he 
buys because his friend or his broker “‘gives 
him a tip,”’ he is relying on advisers who 
probably know no more about the thing 
than he When he follows the purchases 
of an “inside capitalist,’"” he is very likely 
to be helping to make the market on which 
the astute “insider” can sell out But the 
human mind is such that the simple out- 
sider—the “‘tenderfoot” of Wall Street—al 
Ways expects to sell out his own stock on 
the ‘inside manipulator,” and at the top 
price of the market 
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